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® 
LAW AND THE MORES* 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD AND JACK GIBBS 
Texas Christian University 


This study of law and the mores revolves around four related prop- 
ositions. First, laws pertaining to interpersonal relations, like most other 
laws, represent a crystallization of the mores which constitute the norms 
of the larger society. Second, the mores of the community or of the most 
powerful groups within it may deviate far enough from the norms of the 
larger society to cause the interpretations of the law in the local courts 
and the behavior of the police in dealing with offenders and their victims 
likewise to deviate, often widely, from the norms of the society as a 
whole. Third, the rigid nature of the local mores makes it very difficult 
in such cases to bring the behavior of the courts and the police into line 
with the norms of the larger society. And, fourth, though the principle 
of review of cases by higher courts has always been a strong influence in 
the direction of conformity with constitutional ideals, the improvement 


of local practices depends to a very great extent upon arousing local 
leadership to a growing sensitivity to the need for improving prevailing 
practices. 


I. LAW AND THE MORES 


The idea that law represents a crystallization of the mores needs some 
modification. In a society, dynamic and changeful, new problems arise 
faster than the new mores to control them can crystallize, In the rapid 
growth of traffic on highways and streets, needs for new traffic controls 
have led to laws which gradually crystallize into mores through the 
habituation of people to observe them. The laws become mores only as 
drivers come to obey them when “there is not a cop in sight.” 

Similar situations exist in attempts to control the industrial pollution 
of the atmosphere and of streams, income tax evasion, price controls, 
wartime rationing, FEPC programs. It becomes evident, in the light of 


* Revision of a paper given before the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems, meeting in Atlantic City, September 3, 4, and 5, 1952. 
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these situations, that changes in the mores often lag behind new legisla- 
tive controls. Thus, law sometimes leads the way in the establishment 
of new personal habits and social practices. (It may be that some ex- 
cellent laws from the standpoint of human welfare are repealed because 
the mores do not catch up.) 

In interpersonal relations, however, law is, to a much greater degree, 
crystallized in the mores—sometimes ossified mores. For example, the 


laws regulating divorce may be set in mores that have little relevance to 
present realities. Almost anyone who wants it can get a divorce, even 
in states as restrictive as New York, where only adultery is justified as 
a ground. As Max Rheinstein has said: 


In New York, as you know, there is the famous practice of hotel evidence. 
It is arranged that at a certain hour the husband will be found in a hotel room 
together with a woman not his wife, and then the court draws the necessary 
conclusions. Every now and then you find a judge who says, “Well, there isn’t 
enough evidence that adultery has really occurred; maybe they met together to 
pray.” But those judges are rare, and they will not be long hearing divorce 
cases.! 


The court, which acts as the dynamic aspect of the law, lives in the 
context of the present to a greater degree than do statutes. Support for 
this statement may be found not only in family law in general but also 
in the treatment of cases of crimes against persons such as aggrava‘ed 
assault and murder. Sutherland’s judgment of the relation of the court 
to the law is particularly pertinent in such cases. 


Criminal law, in the first place, is not merely a collection of written prescrip- 
tions. The agency of enforcement of law is the court, and thus it is the court 
rather than the legislature which determines what the law is. The technique 
used by the court in interpreting and applying the statutes and the body of ideas 
held by the court are a part of the law in action as truly as are the written 
statutes. . . .Also between the courts and the legislature are intermediate agencies, 
such as the police, which affect the enforcement of the law. . . .Pound has con- 
cluded that law does not consist in the statutes alone and may change while the 
statutes remain constant.2 


That it may not only change in time but vary from place to place, 
while statutes remain constant, is indicated by an examination of our 
second proposition. 


1Max Rheinstein, “Our Dual Law of Divorce: The Law in Action versus 
the Law on the Books,” Conference on Divorce, February 29, 1952, Conference 
Series No. 9 (Chicago: University of Chicago Law School, 1952), pp. 39-47. 

2 E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939), pp. 10-11. See also Roscoe Pound, Criminal Justice in America 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1930), p. 120. 
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II. LAW AND THE LOCAL MORES 


The local mores may influence the courts and the police in law enforce- 
ment practices in such ways that these practices will deviate widely from 
the norms of the larger society. It is likely that the over-all sentiment 
among all classes in the larger society supports its legal norms. It is 
apparent, however, that local sentiment may vary greatly from this over- 
all average in the society as a whole, under the influence of variations 
in group culture and the social structure. In some areas of the United 
States the local sentiment of the favored classes at times controls the 
interpretations of the courts and the way in which those alleged to be 
offenders are handled by the police. 

The American tradition that laws must be uniform in their application 
to all persons on all levels in the social structure breaks down under 
such an impact. As a result, the laws pertaining to crimes against persons 
are not always uniformly and impersonally interpreted. And police 
practices in handling alleged offenders and their victims are not the same 
where dealing with members of different population groups. Neither are 
the protective patterns uniform for different groups.* 

More insight has been gained into the processes involved from the 
study of 222 cases of homicide which occurred in a city of the Southwest 
during the years 1946-50. These cases of homicide are important as data 
because the psychology of murder presents a problem in the courts every- 
where; but, when the norms of the local community cause the weighing 
hand to tip the scales of justice, the situation is indeed a critical one. 
For the bias thus produced in the court makes it still harder to deal 
with the subtleties indicated by the facts which follow, relating specifi- 
cally to murder.* 


3 An instance is seen in the response of a local district attorney to the appeal 
of a Negro citizen who wanted protection from a recalcitrant “civic” group 
whose members told him to “move or somebody will blow up your house.” These 
men were well known to the district attorney, who took no action, saying, “I can 
do nothing until somebody breaks the law.” He refused to suggest a detail of the 
police of either city or county to prevent the destruction of the man’s home or the 
possible death of the members of his family. When the group saw its threat to 
plant a bomb under the house carried through, the police made no effort to locate 
the offenders. When the event occurred in another instance, police chided the 
woman who was in the house when the bemb detonated for “hollerin’ so loud.” 
“We heard you four blocks away,” they complained. An Anglo-American who 
married a Latin-American woman, when threatened with violent reprisals after 
moving into an Anglo-American neighborhood, warned the police that he meant 
to “blow the hell out of anybody” who menaced his property or the life of his 
family. The police told him they could sympathize with him, but something 
drastic had to be done “to keep these Niggers from moving in on white neighbor- 
hoods.” 

4 Neither the purpose of this paper nor the space available permits a sys- 
tematic analysis of this study of homicides and their victims. 
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Murder and all other crimes against persons involve, in most instances, 
intense personal interaction in which the victim’s behavior is an impor- 
tant factor. The victim can have been inattive as a factor in the event 
both before and during its occurrence. He may have been inactive as a 
factor before the episode in which he becomes a victim but active and 
aggressive at the time of his murder. Or he may have been active and 
aggressive in both phases of the process. Thus the intensity of interaction 
between the murderer and his victim may vary from complete non- 
participation on the part of the victim to almost perfect cooperation with 
the killer in the process of getting killed.’ 

General evidence of the role of the victim in getting killed is seen 
in the fact that people who have the habit of being murdered get to the 
most likely place for the event to occur at given hours on given days of 
the week. Two thirds of our 222 victims met their doom between 7 :00 
p.m. and 1:00 a.m., which constitutes but one fourth of the complete 
round of the clock. Nobody died at lunch, though several did yield up 
the ghost just before time for breakfast. Most victims (54 per cent) 
also managed to get killed on Saturday and Sunday. Favorite places at 
which they meet their doom are various taverns, dance halls, eating 
places, and places of assignment.® 


5 An example of complete nonparticipation among our cases was one in 
which two small children were killed in their sleep by their grandmother. Their 
behavior neither before nor during the event was a factor in the event. Their 
mother, who was also a victim, played an innocent role in what occurred by 
deciding to go back to her estranged husband, the son-in-law of the killer. 

An example of growing intensity through a prodromal stage, in which the 
victim plays an active part in the event before and during its occurrence, is that 
of two women who harbor a mutual grudge. The first is drinking beer in a tavern 
when the second enters. The woman who sits imbibing pulls a knife from her 
purse. When a heated argument begins, the manager orders both to leave. Outside, 
the woman who is alleged to have drawn the knife from her purse is shot to 
death. The shooting ends a long-grudge fight between the women. In other cases 
the part played by the victim may clearly be seen. A and B have a fight over 
fifty cents in a game of dice. C, as a third player, tells A that B aims to kill him. 
That evening B walks into a cafe where C and A are eating. Alarmed, A dis- 
appears, returns with a gun, and shoots B down as the latter walks out the door. 
The courts free A. A woman as she walks down the street is shot by her lover, 
a man married to another woman. The slaying ends a typical triangle love affair 
that has lasted several months. 

A woman kills her husband. Officers say, “This woman tells us she has been 
beaten by her husband all their sixteen years of married life. Both her eyes are 
black, and she has bruises on her face.” A fifty-four-year-old man is shot by the 
husband in a typical adultery case. The victim has been warned by the husband 
previous to the slaying. The courts free the husband. 

6 For example, at an eating place, which ironically is known as Happy’s in 
one of our 222 cases, a visitor with a wife and two children, who was off duty as 
a policeman but carrying a gun, asked another visitor, equally married but not 
as adequately armed, where to find a waitress who worked at the place. The 
answer has not been recorded, but evidently it was not oil on troubled waters, 
because a few minutes later the man who gave the unsatisfactory answer about 
the object of inquiry was rushing at the other in the backyard with a “push- 
button” knife, while the other, the policeman off duty, was pumping his body full 
of bullets. The courts freed the killer. 
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Moreover, the typical homicide victim is a person of violence prac- 
tically to the same extent as the murderer. It is amazing to note the large 
number of would-be murderers who become the victim. Often the 
superiority of the weapon, physical strength, and/or skill in the use of 
weapons is the decisive factor in the choice of the victim from the two 
participants. Whichever kills the other, often the plea of self-defense 
would serve just as well for one as for the other. 

The emphasis upon the murderer in homicide overlooks the laws of 
social interaction in which the murderer and the victim actively build 
the circumstances of violence through a cumulative and circular pro- 
cess. John dances with Frank’s girl. Frank makes an insulting remark 
to John. John slaps Frank as a result of his remark. Frank get a knife 
to protect himself from John. John finds a pistol to equalize the situation. 
Frank recognizes the pistol as a threat to his life and begins the attack. 
Frank’s actions only confirm John’s fears, and the battle begins. 

The typical homicide case in the city studied is lacking in the complex 
and mysterious elements found in the murders that make the sensational 
newsprints and the mystery stories. 

At this point, we may re-emphasize that when the pressure of local 
deviant mores is added to the subtleties of the psychology of murder, the 
difficulties of the courts and the police in areas in which such pressures 
prevail are increased. 


III. PRESSURES OF THE MORES ON COURTS AND POLICE 


The victim in our cases is, with high frequency, violating the mores. 
The burglar, the wife-beater, the third in a love triangle, or the gambler 
who succumbs to a gangland slaying are all nonconformists. But the 
victim may be a nonconformist and his slayer a conformist to the local 
mores. This is the justification for freeing the husband or the wife who 
slays the intruder in a love triangle. One woman in our sample, who 
killed another for being too friendly with her wealthy husband, was 
acquitted in court and married the attorney who had cultivated the jury 
and created public sentiment for her. His own sentiment for her faded 
soon, however, and he quickly granted her a divorce. 

If a case involves a member of a majority’ group and a member of a 
minority, judges, as agents of justice, in the main are anxious to see that 
complete justice prevails. But it may not prevail, because “smoke more 
easily gets in your eyes” on what constitutes justifiable homicide. A 
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policeman shoots a Negro prowler who runs from him in the back of the 
head and kills him, just as he intends to do. The courts do not doubt for 
a moment it is justifiable homicide.* 

As a rule, however, the behavior cf judges is far more impartial than 
that of district attorneys and the police. The mores may make the be- 
havior of “inconsequential people” of no consequence in the eyes of the 
police so long as the sufferers are likewise “inconsequential.” In the city 
of our concern the police department did not worry over keeping full 
records of their cases. Of the 195 killers studied, the police files cover 
only 134, Of the 222 victims, the police files contain reports on only 141 
cases. The information had to be found elsewhere. What’s the use ot 
recording “just another nigger killing over near Stop 6”? In the office 
of the district attorney it is easy when the case, in the eyes of the mores, 
is of no consequence to get the killer no-billed by the grand jury. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL ACTION 


When the local mores lead to such results, outside pressures are not 
enough. For a case to get to a higher court, the sentiment must be strong 
enough to bring about an appeal. The situation can best be changed by 
sensitizing an increasing number of influential local people to petition 
the courts and the police for a redress of all grievances. This process has 
been going on in the city studied, and, in our judgment, it is having a 
greater effect than all other efforts combined. 

Recently, some citizens of the city, with the cooperation of judges of 
criminal courts who are able now to see that responsible people will 
back them up, have initiated a Crime Commission which promises to 
support sociological research in local problems of crime, corruption, and 
protective systems of behavior. Its constituents will pay minimum mem- 
bership fees of $25 to support its efforts. Just what it will attempt to 
accomplish remains to be seen. Of course, the members of the committee 
cannot at once divest themselves completely of bias growing out of the 


7 How a court under pressure from the local mores can be caught off guard 
is shown by a well-documented episode that occurred in a major city of Texas 
in 1949. A Negro was accused of threatening to whip a lawyer in an argument 
after the two had been involved in a slight car accident. He is also reported to 
have made a remark indicating a threat to assault the lawyer’s wife. Charged 
with the offense in court, the Negro was given a two-year jail sentence and 
fined $2,000. His bail was set at $10,000, which the lawyer offered to pay “for a 
chance to kill him.” As the judge assessed the penalty, he stated from the bench 
that if he had been in the lawyer’s place, he would have killed the Negro. Later, 
realizing that this statement was injudicious, he remanded the sentence, but only 
after the attorney for the defense had insisted on the legal requirements of justice. 
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local mores, but it is at least a step in the right direction. When a city 
begins to provoke public discussion and to wash its dirty linens in public, 
it is on the road to a growing civic conscience. 

It is possible, as local crime commissions come together in some kind 
of nation-wide association, that their ability to overcome local biases and 
their general effectiveness will be increased. 





COOPERATIVES IN FINLAND* 


JOHN E. OWEN 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


The cooperative movement in Finland is inseparably related to certain 
economic and cultural-historical factors in the national life. After several 
centuries of political association with Sweden, Finland came under the 
dominion of the Russian tsar in 1809. It is only since 1917 that she 
has enjoyed national independence. The Finns, a vigorous and sturdy 


people possessing pioneer virtues, are predominantly engaged in agri- 


culture. A rapid increase in industrial production and trade has occurred 
since 1920, although three quarters of the population are rural dwellers. 
In the later nineteenth century Finland was an economically poor 
country, and great patience and to:l were required to produce even 
tolerable living standards. It was a land of smallholders who had been 
literally compelled to practice mutual aid in the face of stern climatic 
and topographical adversities. Traditions comparable to modern co- 
operative principles had been maintained for centuries in agriculture, 
fishing, hunting, and communications.2 Cooperation is a natural out- 
growth of these conditions. The decline of an ancient subsistence econ- 
omy brought about certain abuses of a cash-and-credit system under 
which workers and especially farmers were victimized by grocers, middle- 
men, monopoly, and high prices.* In addition to this unsatisfactory state 
of retail trade and the consequent insecurity of the consumer, political 
factors played their part in fostering cooperation among the Finns: 
A cultured race. . . .they seemed fated to lose their whole identity under the 
spiritually and materially stifling Czardom. In that plight co-operation proved 


a means of salvation whereby resistance to such annihilation might be organized 
and democracy rescued. 


A Russian Manifesto of 1899 aimed at depriving Finland of her 
constitutional rights. Cooperation was considered one means of power 
in the unarmed struggle of passive resistance. A few cooperative societies 


*Based on firsthand observation and research while the writer was at the 
University of Helsinki (1951-52) on a Department of State teaching appointment. 

1 Hugo E. Pipping, “Structural Changes and Progressive Tendencies in 
Finland’s Economy, 1920-39,” in Finland, Some Aspects of Economic Life (Hel- 
sinki, 1948), pp. 9-16. 

2 From material in the writer’s possession and from interviews. 

8 H. B. Elliston, Finland Fights (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1940), 
p. 123. 

4 Thorsten Odhe, Finland: A Nation of Co-operators (London: Williams & 
Norgate, Ltd., 1931), Foreword, p. 9. 
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existed among farmers in the 1880’s and cooperative efforts had been 
made by workers, but only with the passage of the Co-operation Law in 
1901 did the movement acquire a legal foundation and make an impres- 
sive advance. At this stage an outstanding figure was Professor Hannes 
Gebhard of the University of Helsinki. In 1899 he had established the 
Pellervo Society® as a means of improving the economic welfare of the 
Finnish farmers through the establishment and coordination of local and 
national cooperative societies. By 1903 there were 72 societies with over 
13,000 members. A credit cooperative (1903) was the first central 
organization, and within three years dairy and farm implement societies 
were established.® Factory workers’ consumer cooperatives also arose. It 
is of interest to note that, whereas there were twenty-eight Rochdale 
founders in England, one of the largest Finnish local cooperative organi- 
zations, Elanto, started with nineteen members, whose original capital 
was less than five dollars.? The Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(known as SOK)® had its beginnings in 1904. Progress thereafter was 
rapid, but in 1917 a cleavage occurred in the distributive movement. A 
general cooperative union (YOL) had been formed in 1908 for educa- 
tional purposes, subordinate to SOK, but some societies withdrew from 
YOL and formed the Central Union of Distributive Societies, known as 
KK. The division, resulting in two cooperative organizations, arose over 
differences of opinion concerning the role of the cooperative movement in 
relation to economic and social reform and the question of political 
neutrality, together with the divergent interests of the rural population 
and urban workers and their respective voting representation at Co- 
operative Congresses. SOK is avowedly neutral in politics, while KK, 
sometimes known as Finland’s “progressive” cooperative, has been more 
actively associated with the Social Democratic Party and the labor move- 
ment generally.® A spirit of friendly rivalry exists, however, between 
SOK and KK today. They both hold keenly to the Rochdale principles 


5 In Finnish mythology Pellervo was the god of fertility, the son of the 
fields. 

6 Ilmari Rahola, “Co-operative Activity in Finland,” Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin, 25:26-27, September-October 1951. 

7 Pauli Myllymaki, “Finland’s Biggest Dealer,’ Finlandia Pictorial, 6:10, 
September 1951. 

8 Abbreviation for “Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta.” 

® Vainé6 Tanner, a former leader of the Social Democratic Party, was 
Premier of Finland in 1926 largely on account of the reputation he had made as 
a cooperative executive. Cp. cooperative neutrality in Scandinavia, e.g., Arthur 
Hillman, “Relationships of the Cooperative and Labor Movements,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 35:399-405, July-August 1951. 
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and are members of the International Co-operative Alliance.1° Their 
total national membership of approximately one million is almost equally 
divided between the two. SOK leads in annual turnover and in the large 
number (4,000) of its member stores. A more significant difference 
relates to the social composition of their respective memberships, Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the SOK members are farmers, whereas this 
occupational group accounts for only 18 per cent of the total KK mem- 
bership, of which 61 per cent are urban industrial and other workers. 

Current achievements of Finnish cooperatives are, by any relevant 
criterion, extremely impressive, especially when viewed against the na- 
tion’s history of physical hardship, relative poverty, political dependence, 
and the recent war. Only summary statements can be set forth in this 
article. In relation to total population (four million), Finnish coopera- 
tives are more highly developed than those of any other country, with the 
one exception of Iceland. It has been estimated that about 35 per cent of 
Finnish retail trade passes through cooperative stores, as compared with 
11 per cent for England and 16 per cent for Sweden, respectively.” 
Consumer production has kept down the cost of living and so strength- 
ened competitive effectiveness in world markets. There has been a direct 
and uninterrupted relationship between the growth of cooperative effort 
and the advancement of Finnish agriculture, dairying, forestry, small 
credit provision, and insurance. Thorsten Odhe declares that perhaps in 
no other country has the cooperative movement found such great accept- 
ance in the public mind.'? In the rural areas particularly knowledge of 
the nature of cooperation is very widespread. The movement is well 
adapted to the traits and needs of the society which it serves. The import- 
ance of cooperative facilities for small farmers can hardly be exaggerated, 
and Finnish agronomists are agreed that these facilities have played an 
influential part in improving the standard of the nation’s farming.!* The 
Valio Butter Export Association controls the home market in dairy 
produce, while its low distribution costs benefit the Finnish consumer. It 
has also facilitated valuable exports. A very comprehensive variety of 
cooperative trade is undertaken, in addition to the marketing of farm 
products, savings facilities, credit, and insurance. 


10 Finland's Progressive Co-operative Movement (Helsinki: KK, 1950) pp. 
5-7; see also Antero Rinne, “The Co-operative Movement,” in Finland, Some 
Aspects of Economic Life, pp. 98-100. 

11 Rinne, of. cit., p. 100. 

12 Odhe, of. cit., p. 13. 

18 The Scandinavian States and Finland, a Political and Economic Survey 
(London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951), p. 120. 
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World War II and its aftermath had a crippling effect on the Finnish 
economy, manifested in bomb damage to homes and factories, the loss of 
10 per cent of Finland’s eastern territory (Karelia), the influx of 450,- 
000 refugees into central and western Finland, and the infliction of 
Soviet reparations amounting to $226 million. Postwar inflation arose 
and the cooperatives supported the government in a national program to 
counteract this trend. They were not directly affected by the Soviet rep- 
arations, but both SOK and KK suffered the loss of stores and factories 
in Karelia. Cooperative credit societies were largely responsible for the 
rehabilitation of the refugee farmers. In Finland’s resultant major prob- 
lem of housing and rebuilding, cooperatives have been very active, and 
their postwar apartments are probably as up to date as any in the world. 
Many Olympic athletes were housed in them, and Finland’s largest and 
most modern hotel is under cooperative ownership. Even during the war- 
time decade of 1938-48, SOK membership increased by 50 per cent.4 
During 1951 its total sales showed an increase of 27 per cent over the 
previous year, while the number of its shops increased by 196, a few of 
these being in Lapland.*5 

Finnish cooperatives maintain the Rochdale principles concerning 
membership, democratic control, voting, cash payment, allocation of 
surplus, and restricted interest on share capital. Each SOK society has 
one vote, but may send several delegates to annual Congress meetings. 
Many small societies founded for rural villages have been united into 
larger units serving wider areas. In the country, cooperative service to 
farmers is uppermost in importance, as contrasted with urban consumer 
sales, but in neither case are sales restricted to members. Individual share 
contributions are very modest. Approximately half of the cooperative 
societies have paid dividends during past decades. Dividends, in general, 
amount to | or 2 per cent of purchases. A large portion of the surpluses 
have been transferred to the funds, while members have benefited in the 
first instance by an active price policy. 

The significant function of cooperation in the national economy is 
reflected in its educational and welfare policies. SOK employs lecturers 
and educational workers who travel all over the country in connection 
with worker-training programs and membership recruitment. One-year 


14 Veikko Lahdenpaa, The SOK Co-operative Movement (Helsinki: SOK, 
1951), p. 83. 

15 “Economic Life Has Taken a Turn for the Better,” Hufvudstadsbladet, 
Helsinki (news report), April 26, 1952, p. 10. 
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courses are given in the SOK Cooperative School. There are also cor- 
respondence courses for employees, summer courses, short courses, and 
scholarship funds from which many workers have benefited.1® Training 
is given at all levels, with a view to choosing future executives and 
administrators according to merit, A residential college outside Helsinki 
is maintained by SOK, and both SOK and KK arrange for selected 
workers to observe cooperatives in England. Committees have been 
organized in many local branches to improve the consumer services 
provided, and professional advisers in home economics are employed to 
aid rural families. Nation-wide artistic, musical, literary, and dramatic 
programs are well established. Some Finnish Olympic sportsmen received 
their early training in cooperative athletic clubs. The educational and 
welfare work of the organizations, in addition to the fulfillment of 
consumer needs, has been a major factor in enhancing the popularity of 
cooperatives and in strengthening their influence, especially in the rural 
areas but also in residential centers. 

The educational standards of Finland have also gained from coopera- 
tive enterprise. The percentage of literacy in the population is higher 
than that of the United States, and the proportion of university students 
to population is one of the highest in Europe. Many university-trained 
men occupy high positions in SOK and KK. Even more than two decades 
ago Thorsten Odhe could write that “no question longer is raised over 
the superiority and benefit of the co-operative form of undertaking. It is 
accepted with the liveliest interest and greatest good will in all depart- 
ments of public life. . .”27 

Both branches of the movement seek to be model employers, as does 
KK’s important wholesale trading organization, OTK. Their labor- 
management relations reflect a high degree of harmony. A concern for 
social welfare is typical of Finland and Scandinavia, as well as being 
implicit in the Rochdale principles. Healthful working conditions and an 
excellent social security program— incorporating pensions, bonuses, child- 
care, sickness benefits, life insurance schemes, free hospitalization, and 
paid vacations—contribute to high morale among cooperative employees. 
The writer’s observations in rural Finland indicated that the scope of 
cooperative activities there, embracing recreational and social centers, 
expressed the Rochdale concept of cooperation as a way of life and 
democratic philosophy in action. 


16 SOK Annual Report (Helsinki, 1950), p. 7. 
17 Odhe, of. cit., p. 142. 
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The main problem faced by Finnish cooperatives is a national prob- 
lem, namely, lack of capital. It is not a critical problem but a difficult 
one in that neither SOK nor KK can expand as rapidly as they currently 
desire. They also share the uncertainty of a small country caught in a 
delicate political situation between great conflicting powers. 

Consumer cooperation in any country involves a “third way” between 
economic individualism and collectivism.'* On the international front 
the Finns cannot translate their democratic sympathies into political 
action. But their culture represents an outpost of the Western pattern, 
and within the framework of its institutions cooperatives play a most 
important role. 


18 Emory S. Bogardus, “Consumer Cooperation versus Collectivism,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 30:52-55, September-October 1945. 





THE YOUTHFUL MALE 
OFFENDER IN ALABAMA 
A STUDY IN DELINQUENCY CAUSATION* 


MORRIS GILMORE CALDWELL! 
University of Alabama 


This paper is based upon a study of 1,183 youthful male offenders, 
16 to 23 years of age, incarcerated in Alabama’s four correctional institu- 
tions and 27 correctional camps during the period January 1 through 
June 30, 1950. The source materials for the original study consist of 
statistical data, case histories, 1.Q. scores on the Army Beta Intelligence 
Test, and test scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory.” 

The original study attempts to analyze the relationships existing be- 
tween the many causative factors associated with youthful delinquency, 
such as age, race, type of community, health, personality traits, person- 
ality type, intelligence, educational achievement, family data including 
marital condition of parents, size of parents’ families, family income, 
occupational status of father, type of father’s employment, employment 
of the mother outside the home, criminal record of the family, and eco- 
nomic and social factors in the life of the offender, such as criminal 
record, occupational status, employment status, type of occupation, aver- 
age monthly income, occupational mobility, residential mobility, marital 
factors, religious activities, companions and accomplices, and many other 
factors. 

The problem selected for study in this paper relates to only five of 
the foregoing factors generally assumed to be associated in a causative 
relationship with youthful delinquency at instant conviction. Specifically, 
the primary objective of this research paper is to determine what rela- 
tionships, if any, exist between type of community (urban, rural-farm, 
rural-nonfarm ), race, intelligence, grade completed in school, and age at 
instant conviction. Furthermore, if relationships are found to exist be- 
tween any two or more of these factors, what is the precise nature and 
extent of these relationships ? 


*The study on which this paper is based was financed by a grant of legisla- 
tive research funds administered by the University of Alabama Research Com- 
mittee. This study was originally proposed in 1949 by the Prison Investigation 
Committee and sponsored by the State Department of Corrections and Institutions. 

1 Professor of Sociology, University of Alabama. 

2 The final report of this study is scheduled to appear under the title The 
Youthful Male Offender in Alabama. 
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The problem gives rise to several interesting questions. Is there a 
relationship between intelligence of offender and type of community? 
Does the offender’s intelligence vary greatly between urban, rural-farm, 
and rural-nonfarm communities? If so, how do both races, white and 
Negro offenders, compare in respect to the extent of these relationships? 
Is there a relationship between grade completed in school and type of 
community for both races? Is there a relationship between race and 
intelligence? Is there an association between race and grade completed in 
school? Is the age factor related to or associated with race, type of com- 
munity, intelligence, or grade completed in school? The answers to these 
questions will be found in the subsequent statistical analysis of the data. 

The frame of reference. The research problem as previously stated is 
to discover the manner and degree of association existing between five 
major factors connected with the offender—namely, community, race, 
intelligence, grade completed in school, and age at instant conviction. In 
order to discover these relationships, the five factors are analyzed accord- 
ing to a frame of reference, which shows how these factors are function- 
ally related and associated with each other in the causation of delin- 
quency and crime. 

The frame of reference employed in this study is postulated on the 
theory that there are no direct or well-established causes of delinquency 
and crime. Instead, delinquency and crime may be thought of as the 
result of the interaction of a multiplicity of associated factors rather than 
the product of a few well-known causes. This view is supported by social 
psychology, which holds that human behavior, delinquent or nondelin- 
quent, is very complex and therefore cannot be produced by any single 
cause or factor. This paper is predicated upon a theory of multiple causa- 
tion of delinquency and crime. 

For instance, criminal behavior, such as grand larceny, auto theft, or 
sex offense, may be due to the interaction of numerous associated factors, 
such as the broken home, poverty, overcrowding in the home, lack of 
wholesome recreation, personality factors, neurotic or psychotic traits, 
psychopathic deviations, mental deficiency, unwholesome community 
influences, and many other factors. The foregoing factors, together with 
other factors associated with delinquent and criminal behavior, may be 
classified under seven major headings as follows: physiological, heredi- 
tary, psychological, economic, ecological, social, and cultural. In an 
actual criminal offense several of these factors act and interact upon one 
another in a highly specialized and complicated manner. Crime and 
delinquency may be the end products of these interactions. 
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Characteristics of the youthful offender. The 1,183 offenders in this 
study may be truly characterized ‘“‘youthful” as shown by a mean age of 
20.7 years. Approximately, 115 (9.8 %) were 16 years old or under, 675 
(56.9 %) 17 to 20 years old, and only 393 (33.3 %) were 21 years old 
or over at time of instant conviction. The data reveal that 453 (38.3 %) 
were white and 730 (61.7 %) were Negro offenders.* Also, 734 (62.0 
%) lived in urban communities, 322 (27.2 %) in rural-farm, and 127 
(10.8%) lived in rural-nonfarm communities at time of instant con- 
viction.* For nearly one half of the offenders (580 cases or 49.0 %) 
the parental home was broken by death, divorce, and separation, while in 
603 cases (51.0 %) the marital bonds were still intact.® 

Of the 1,116 youthful offenders with available data on the Army 
Beta I.Q. test, 375 cases (33.5 %) registered scores below 70, 463 cases 
(41.6 %) scores between 70 and 89, 250 cases (22.4 %) scores between 
90 and 109, and only 28 cases (2.5 %) with scores in the I.Q. range 
110-129. Although a mean I.Q. of 76.9 indicates a low level of intelli- 
gence, nevertheless, an average of 6.9 grades completed in school com- 
pares favorably with the educational achievement of Alabama male 
population 25 years old and over, 1940 census.® 

The distribution of the 1,183 youthful offenders according to type of 
instant offense is approximately as follows: 63 cases (5.3 %) for such 
minor offenses as vagrancy, public drunkenness, reckless driving, driving 
car while intoxicated, and disorderly conduct; 111 cases (9.4 %) for 
murder and manslaughter ; 96 cases (8.1 %) for various types of assault ; 
767 cases (64.9 %) for robbery, burglary, forgery, embezzlement, false 
pretense, and grand larceny; 83 cases (7.0 %) for auto theft; and 63 
cases (5.3 %) for such offenses as the violation of liquor laws, rape, and 
sex offense. 

The previous criminal record of the 1,183 youthful offenders shows 
that 563 cases (47.5 %) had one previous conviction, 312 (26.4 %) 
had two previous convictions, 148 cases (12.5 %) had three previous 
convictions, 62 cases (5.3 %) had four previous convictions, and 98 


8 The racial distribution of offenders in this study is just the reverse of the 
1940 census for Alabama population, which showed 65.3 per cent white and 34.7 
per cent Negro. 

4 The distribution of offenders according to type of community fails to con- 
form to the 1940 census for Alabama population, which recorded 30.2 per cent 
urban, 47.3 per cent rural-farm, and 22.5 per cent rural-nonfarm. 

5 According to the 1940 census for Alabama, approximately 61.0 per cent of 
both males and females, 15 years old and over, were married. 

6 The 1940 census figures for Alabama showed 63.1 per cent completed 1 to 
8 grades in school as contrasted with 67.3 per cent of youthful offenders in this 
study. 
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cases (8.3 %) had five or more previous convictions. Apparently, there- 
fore, over one half (52.5%) of these youthful offenders had advanced 
far toward a life of criminality as shown by their records of recidivism. 

The intelligence factor. The intelligence of the offender, as measured 
by the Beta 1.Q. test, appears to be statistically related to the type of 
community (urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm) in which the 
offender was living at time of instant conviction. The statistical rela- 
tionship existing between intelligence of offender and type of community 
for white offenders, for Negro offenders, and for both races is indicated 
by chi squares of 39.55, 51.44, and 40.25, and coefficients of contingency 
of .36, .33, and .23 respectively at the .001 level of confidence. These 
coeficients suggest a genuine association and significant relationship 
existing between the intelligence of the offender and type of community 
for both races. 

An inspection of the data reveals apparent differences in average 
intelligence between the two races and between the three types of com- 
munity. An analysis of the data shows mean I.Q.’s as follows: white 
offenders 87.1 and Negro offenders 70.4, white urban offenders 91.0 and 
Negro urban offenders 73.0, white rural-farm offenders 81.2 and Negro 
rural-farm offenders 63.8, and white rural-nonfarm offenders 85.4 and 
Negro rural-nonfarm offenders 67.6. The apparent differences in mean 
intelligence between these categories range between 17 and 18 I.Q. 
points. The critical ratios for mean I.Q. scores show that the apparent 
differences in mean intelligence between the foregoing factors are real 
differences (statistically significant differences), since they are all above 
2.0.7 

The educational factor. ‘The grade completed in school by the youth- 
ful offender also appears to be statistically related to the type of com- 
munity in which the offender was living at time of instant offense. The 
statistical relationship existing between the grade the offender completed 
in school and type of community for white and Negro offenders is borne 
out by chi squares of 18.70 and 19.29 and by coefficients of contingency 
of .27 and .22 respectively at the .01 per cent level of confidence. These 
coefficients, although low, nevertheless indicate a significant relationship 
between grade the offender completed in school and type of community 
in which he was living at instant conviction. 


7 A critical ratio (ratio of the difference between the means of the two 
variables to the standard error of this difference) of 2.0 or above is regarded as 
significant. 
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The data reveal apparent differences in average grade in school com- 
pleted by the offender between the two races and between the three 
types of community. The data show mean grade completed in school as 
follows: white offenders 7.3 and Negro offenders 6.6, white urban 
offenders 7.8 and Negro urban offenders 7.0, white rural-farm offenders 
6.5 and Negro rural-farm offenders 5.7, and white rural-nonfarm 
offenders 7.1 and Negro rural-nonfarm offenders 6.5. The apparent 
mean differences in grade completed in school between these four groups 
of offenders range between .6 and .8 of a grade. The critical ratios for 
mean grade completed in school, Table 1, show that the apparent differ- 
ences in mean grade completed between white urban and Negro urban 
offenders, white rural-farm and Negro rural-farm offenders are statisti- 
cally significant differences. The critical ratio for mean grade completed 
in school between white rural-nonfarm and Negro rural-nonfarm 
offenders is 1.2 and, therefore, is not a statistically significant difference. 


TABLE 1 


CriticAL Ratios For MEAN I.Q. Scores AND 
MEAN GraADE COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 





LQ. Grade Completed 


White and Negro offenders........................... 18.15 5.00 
White urban and Negro urban offenders....... 15.38 4.44 


White rural-farm and Negro 
rural-farm offenders y 2.67 





White rural-nonfarm and Negro 
rural-nonfarm offenders : 6.87 1.20 


Urban and rural-farm offenders................... 6.6 6.11 
Urban and rural-nonfarm offenders...... 3.0 1.72 


Rural-farm and rural-nonfarm offenders..... 1.68 2.00 





The race factor. Race appears to be a dynamic factor or variable in 
the complex of factors associated with delinquency and crime. The race 
and intelligence of the offender are significantly related to each other, as 


shown by a chi square of 226.53 and a coefficient of contingency of .53 
at the .001 confidence level. The critical ratio of 18.15, Table 1, between 
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the mean white 1.Q. of 87.1 and the mean Negro I.Q. of 70.4 shows 
that the difference of 16.7 1.Q. points between the two races is a sta- 
tistically significant difference. 

The race of the offender and grade offender completed in school at 
instant conviction are also significantly associated with each other as 
revealed by chi square of 28.68 and a coefficient of contingency of .21, 
with only one chance per thousand (.001) that this relationship may be 
due to chance. 

The differences between the mean number of grades completed in 
school by the white offenders (7.3) and the mean number of grades 
completed in school by the Negro offenders (6.6), or .7 of a grade, are 
significant statistically, as shown by a critical ratio of 5.0. 

The community factor. The foregoing data reveal that the com- 
munity factor is closely associated with race, intelligence, and grade 
completed in school of the youthful offender. As has been previously 
shown, the type of community is definitely associated with intelligence 
and grade completed in school for white offenders, Negro offenders, and 
for both races. 

The apparent difference of 7 1.Q. points between mean intelligence of 
urban offenders (79.2) and rural-farm offenders (72.2) is a statistically 
significant difference, as shown by a critical ratio of 6.6. Also, the ap- 
parent difference of 4.3 I.Q. points between mean intelligence of urban 
offenders (79.2) and rural-nonfarm offenders (74.9) is a significant 
difference, as indicated by a critical ratio of 3.0. A critical ratio of only 
1.68 indicates that there is no significant difference between rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm offenders in intelligence. 

The apparent difference of 1.1 grades between the mean grade com- 
pleted in school for urban offenders (7.2) and the mean grade for rural- 
farm offenders (6.1) is a real difference as revealed by a critical ratio of 
6.11. A critical ratio of 2.0 between mean grade completed in school for 
rural-nonfarm offenders (6.7) and rural-farm offenders (6.1) suggests 
a statistically significant difference between the average schooling of these 
two groups of offenders. However, there is no significant difference be- 
tween mean grade completed in school of urban and rural-nonfarm 
offenders, since the critical ratio is only 1.72. 

The age factor. As far as the data in this study are concerned, the 
age factor is a passive agent. The chi-square technique fails to reveal 
significant relationships between the age factor and race of the offender, 
type of community in which he was living at time of instant conviction, 
his intelligence, or grade completed in school. Furthermore, the mean 
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age for urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm offenders deviates only 
slightly from the general average of 20.7 years for both races.® 

Summary and conclusions. This paper, as previously stated, is a 
preliminary report of selected factors associated with the delinquency 
of 1,183 youthful male offenders, 16 to 23 years of age, present in 
Alabama’s four correctional institutions and twenty-seven correctional 
camps during the six-month period, January 1 through June 30, 1950. 
The principal findings and conclusions are concerned with the relation- 
ships, degrees of association, and significant differences between five 
major factors: intelligence of the offender, education as revealed by 
school grade completed, type of community in which offender was living 
at time of instant conviction, race of the offender, and his age. 

These findings and conclusions may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Delinquency and crime appear to be produced by the interaction of 
many associated factors and variables, and not by the impact of any 
single cause or group of causes. 

2. A functional frame of reference appears to be a desirable method 
of analysis for unraveling the multiplicity of relationships and system 
of intricate associations between the factors and variables connected 
with crime and delinquency. 

3. Approximately 52.5 per cent of the 1,183 offenders studied were 
recidivists and 47.5 per cent were first offenders. 

4. The white offenders are only slightly below normal in intelligence 
as shown by a mean I.Q. of 87.1. 

5. A mean I.Q. of 70.4 for Negro offenders indicates a level of intelli- 
gence approximately 10 1.Q. points below normal for the Negro race 
and 20 I.Q. points below the standard of normality for the white race. 

6. A genuine association and significant relationship exist between the 
intelligence of the offender and type of community in which he was 
living at time of instant conviction. 

7. Also a significant relationship exists between grade offender com- 
pleted in school and type of community in which he was living at time of 
instant conviction. . 

8. The race factor appears to be closely associated with intelligence 
and educational achievement of the offender. 


8 Mean age as follows: total both races (20.7 years); urban both races 
(20.8 years); urban white (20.9 years); urban Negro (20.7 years); rural-farm 
both races (20.7 years); rural-farm white (20.6 years); rural-farm Negro (20.7 
years) ; rural-nonfarm both races (20.6 years) ; rural-nonfarm white (20.2 years) ; 
and rural-nonfarm Negro (20.8 years). 
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9. The type of community in which offender was living at instant 
conviction is vitally related to race, intelligence, and grade completed 
in school. 

10. According to the methods of statistical analysis employed in this 
study, the age factor does not appear to be functionally related to the 
other factors and variables (intelligence, grade completed in school, race, 
and type of community). 

11. Statistically significant differences were discovered for the mean 
I.Q. scores of the following groups of offenders: white and Negro 
offenders, white urban and Negro urban offenders, white rural-farm and 
Negro rural-farm offenders, white rural-nonfarm and Negro rural-non- 
farm offenders, urban and rural-farm offenders, and urban and rural- 
nonfarm offenders. 

12. Also statistically significant differences were computed for the 
mean grade the offender completed in school for the following classes of 
offenders: white and Negro offenders, white urban and Negro urban 
offenders, white rural-farm and Negro rural-farm offenders, urban and 
rural-farm offenders, and rural-farm and rural-nonfarm offenders. 

13. The findings of this study reveal numerous functional relation- 
ships existing between four of the factors in this research project— 
intelligence, grade completed in school, type of community, and race. 
However, this research is only an exploratory study dealing with a 
limited number of factors in the field of delinquency causation. It re- 
mains for future studies, with a more adequate coverage of factors and 
variables and a refined methodology, to unravel the many complicated 
relationships involved in causation. If and when these studies are made, 
reliable data will be available for the diagnosis, treatment, re-education, 
and rehabilitation of the youthful offender. 

14. This study suggests the possibility that factor analysis should be 
employed as an additional tool in analyzing the system of complicated 
interrelationships existing between the numerous factors associated with 
delinquency and crime. 

15. A scientific explanation of the numerous factors and variables 
associated with delinquency and crime should greatly benefit and have 
large significance for judges of: criminal courts, probation and parole 
officers, prison personnel, juvenile court workers, police, and other per- 
sonnel engaged in the tremendous task of understanding the behavior of 
the delinquency cases with which they work. 





IS THERE MASS COMMUNICATION? 


JOSEPH B. FORD 
Los Angeles State College 


Writings on “mass communication” have reached the point of mass 
production. By 1946, 2,558 titles in this general area were covered in a 
reference guide,' and production since then seems to have waxed rather 
than waned. For example, content analyses in the 1946-50 period were 
more than double those of the previous five years and even exceeded the 
total output of these years plus the preceding decade.? 

Yet, in this enormous literature, little attention has been given to com- 
munication in real groups. The focus has been on masses, publics, and 
other large plurels. These have been almost exclusively nominal groups 
in the sense that their members have not interacted, communicated, or 
participated in common values or even common actions. In view of this 
focus on quasi groups, certain fundamental questions must be examined 
if research on mass communication and related topics is to be oriented to 
the realities of intercommunication in human groups. 

Is there mass communication? If so, what is it? And how may sci- 
entific study of it properly proceed ? These are central questions. Answers 


to them should comprise the core of a sound approach. There is partic- 
ular need in this case, before hazarding answers, to have a set of clear- 
cut working definitions. 


DEFINITIONS 


Mass. Most definitions of the mass coincide in the stress on its 
amorphous and anonymous features. Blumer’s treatment makes this very 
clear. For him, the mass is a loosely organized grouping of anonymous 
individuals, recruited indiscriminately from “all walks of life” and 
engaged in little if any interaction or interchange of experience.* The 
mass is thus, par excellence, a nominal plurel or quasi group, not a real 
group of interacting individuals. 


1 B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell, and R. D. Casey, Propaganda, Communica- 
tion and Public Opinion (Princetcn: Princeton University Press, 1946). 

2 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication kesearch (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1952), pp. 21-22. 

3 Herbert Blumer, “The Mass, the Public, and Public Opinion,” reprinted in 
B. Berelson and M. Janowitz, editors, Reader in Public Opinion and Communica- 
tion (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950), p. 43. 
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Public. “The term public,” writes Blumer, “is used to refer to a 
group of people (a) who are confronted by an issue, (b) who are 
divided in their ideas as to how to meet the issue, and (c) who engage 
in discussion over the issue.”* The emphasis varies, but most definitions 
make it clear, as this one does, that publics are, like masses, nominal 
groupings of individuals who interact little if at all. Publics vary as 
issues vary and even vary while issues remain constant. They are “phan- 
toms,” as Lippmann dubbed them. They lack the characteristics of real 
groups, as Blumer phrases it in saying that they do not exist as “estab- 
lished” groups, by virtue of the fact that their very existence centers on 
the presence of an issue.® 

Public opinion. From the above, a definition of public opinion fol- 
lows logically as a ‘composite opinion formed out of the several opinions 
that are held in the public; or better, as the central tendency set by the 
striving among these separate opinions and, consequently, as being shaped 
by the relative strength and play of opposition among them.’”® 

Mass communication. A definition of mass communication does not 
follow as logically or simply from the definition of mass as public opinion 
does from the definition of public. For although there may be fairly said 
to be a public form of opinion, in the general sense indicated by Blumer, 
there may be some question as to whether there is mass communication.’ 
Certainly, by definition and in actuality, the masses do not intercom- 
municate. They do not interchange experiences or interact in any mean- 
ingful sense. 

Since the masses do not, as such, communicate, what then is mass 
communication? Clearly, the usual meaning is communication to the 
masses through the so-called “mass media.’ Schramm estimates that “one 
fifth of the waking hours of the average adult American are spent listen- 
ing to, reading or viewing them” (these media) and that “these media 
have become instruments of war, battlegrounds of political campaigns, 
and common and respected tools of business, education, religion, and 
almost all organized groups.’’* 


4 Ibid., p. 46. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., pp. 46-47. , 

7 Floyd Allport and other strict nominalists have questioned the existence of 
even “public opinion” but have ended up with semantic equivalents such as 
“multi-individual” opinion; so this controversy is sidestepped here. 

8 Wilbur Schramm, Communications in Modern Society (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1948), p. 2. 
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Other terms in this discussion may be taken in their commonly 
accepted meanings. Propaganda can be defined, sociologically, as com- 
munication designed to influence people’s attitudes, values, and action 
toward social objects and especially toward controversial social issues, 
though the definition as “language aimed at large masses,”’ used by Smith, 
represents the usual emphasis.® For communication let us take the classic 
statement of Charles H. Cooley: “By communication is here meant the 
mechanism through which human relations exist and develop—all the 
symbols of the mind, together with the means of conveying them through 
space and preserving them in time. It includes the expression of the face, 
attitude and gesture, the tones of the voice, words, writing, printing, 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, and whatever else may be the latest 
achievement in the conquest of space and time.”!° Communication is, 
in short, the transmission of meanings from mind to mind. 

The terms real and nominal present no special problem, if barnacles 
of value-judgment are not fastened to them. Real groups are, simply, 
plurels of interacting persons. Their interaction may be in terms of com- 
mon values and attitudes, interests or purposes, or even, in marginal 
cases, joint activity as in a mob or crowd. Nominal applies to plurels 
that do not interact. Nominal classifications may be highly useful in 
scientific work, so long as they are not treated as if real. Thus, class is a 
nominal grouping as applied to American society, inasmuch as stratifica- 
tion is along a continuum," whereas a labor union may be a real group; 
and age is a nominal grouping, though 2 boys’ club may be a real group. 
The danger arises when nominal groupings are treated as real groups 
or when data regarding them are analyzed without attention to the 
relevant realities. This error has a long and honorable history in science 
and in philosophy, and its commission need bring no disgrace. It does, 
nonetheless, skew results badly and lead to much wasted effort. 

A consideration of current studies of mass phenomena, particularly 
mass communication, will serve to clarify and exemplify this point. 


CURRENT STUDIES 


These have, as already indicated, tended to deal with mass communica- 
tion apart from the realities of communication in smaller groups, which 
provide the frames of reference for the selection as well as the evaluation 


9 Smith, of. cit., p. 1. 

10 C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1916), p. 61. 

11 See G. E. Lenski, “American Social Classes: Statistical Strata or Social 
Groups,” The American Journal of Sociology, 58:139-44, September 1952. 
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of communication through the mass media. It is strange that in a period 
when social psychology has come to highlight the importance of frames 
of reference, their :entral importance in communication should be so 
easily missed. Schramm typifies this in his focus on the estimated one 
fifth of time spent by Americans attending to the mass media. Out of 
focus are the more basic facts that underlie the reactions of people during 
this time—the facts regarding the real groups, largely primary, that have 
created and molded the frames of reference for both perception and 
response. Only an approach oriented to these facts can be consistent with 
the relevant research in several closely linked areas of sociology and 
psychology, as well as with the implications of evidence garnered in an 
increasing number of studies within the area of mass communication 
proper. 

Space here precludes a full review of the literature, but it is note- 
worthy that the most comprehensive and most competent studies of the 
effects of mass media concur in underscoring the limited range of those 
effects and the far greater centrality of the primary-group frames of 
reference (though not always under that rubric) .1? 

It is noteworthy also that many of the most insightful communication 
specialists, including those who, like Merton and Lazarsfeld, have been 
leaders in the production of high-quality empirical research, have called 
attention to the aridity of theory and futility of most empirical research 
in this area. R. K. Merton, for example, notes that “the amassing of 
practical information has been mistaken for the collection of scientifi- 
cally pertinent observations” and that ‘there has been little concern with 
the’ bearing of these data on theoretic problems.”!* He proposes, as at 
least a partial solution, a balanced integration of this “American species” 
of communications research with the best features of the “European 
species,” which has been one-sided in a different direction, viz., in its 
concern with elites and its devotion to “digging up the social roots of 
knowledge.’’!4 

There may be reasonable doubt that Merton’s integration would 
afford a satisfactory solution, though it is highly suggestive. Actually, 
the classic American scholars in communication are not to be pigeon- 


12 For a comprehensive review see Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass 
Media (New York: Bureau of Applied Research, 1949). For a most competent 
and honest report of empirical work on this point, see C. I. Hovland, A. A. 
Lumsdaine, and F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949), especially Chap. 10, pp. 247-79. 

13 R,. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1949), p. 200. 

14 J[bid., pp. 201-02. 
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holed in such an American species. Who was more “devoted to digging 
up the social roots of knowledge” than Cooley? Would Mead, Thomas, 
Faris, Lasswell, even Lippmann and Dewey, fit into the so-called Amer- 
ican pattern? Nor does the European species seem an acceptable classifi- 
cation. The best students of elites, like Pareto and Michels, have been 
largely concerned with those elites who have had the greatest influence 
on masses and publics. Merton correctly cautions us against taking his 
distinction too literally, and it is doubtful whether from such a hazy 
classification we can really work out a “happy combination of the two 
which possesses the scientific virtues of both and the superfluous vices of 
neither.”’?® 

Theoretical frameworks have been proposed also by other leading 
scholars in this field. Lazarsfeld and Lasswell have suggested several 
partial frameworks for segments of the field and shown their utility 
within limits. Klapper presents a competent analysis of why attempts at 
comparison of effects of media have failed to lead to significant general- 
izations.“ A number of empirical works, including Merton’s own,!7 
have exemplified a happy combination of theory and research in attacks 
on specific problems. 

By and large, however, the focus of most communication studies re- 
mains badly skewed. This skewing results in large part from the fascina- 
tion of the nominal plurels. As Schramm puts it, the typical community, 
formerly small and relatively homogeneous, has become “heterogeneous 
and massive,” and mass communication has become the only means that 
can “cut through the differences, penetrate the groups. . .and contribute 
to the exchange of opinion and the creation of social consensus.” '* This 
frame of reference leads inescapably to a slighting of primary and inter- 
acting groups, for it sets up a polar antithesis, leaving these at an un- 
explored pole, distant from the communication researcher’s points of 
interest. 

Compare this with some of the earlier charts for exploration, such as 
those of Charles H. Cooley. In his Social Organization he showed with 
classic force how the specialty of communications research can be built 
soundly around the nucleus of real, interacting groups. A rediscovery of 
these charts should enable contemporary researchers to solve some of the 
key theoretical problems and should aid also in handling the empirical 
data that can be gathered with today’s more advanced techniques. 


15 Jbid., p. 200. 

16 Op. cit., passim. 

17 Especially in his Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946). 
18 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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Compare the historical soundness of Cooley’s account with that of 
Schramm. Cooley analyzes the uniformities of communication in a wide 
range of human groups, with accurate historical and current references. 
He focuses on the closely knit, largely primary groups that form the 
essential fabric of human society, whether primitive or highly civilized, 
ancient or modern. At the same time, he gives due attention to the newer 
media, already well developed at the time of his writing, though less so 
than today. 

Schramm, on the other hand, takes an oversimplified evolutionary 
hypothesis, reminiscent of the nineteenth century. For him, heterogeneity 
is the peculiar characteristic of modern Western civilization. The vast 
empires of the East and sprawling civilizations of earlier European 
predecessors are lumped together as “small and relatively homogeneous.” 
H. A. Innis’ excellent historical study of communication in empires, 
ancient and modern, not only refutes this viewpoint with considerable 
specificity, as so many historical works do, both generally and specifically, 
but goes on to note, in addition, the key importance of primary-group 
communication. ““The voice of a second rate person,” he writes, “is more 
impressive than the published opinion of superior ability.”'® He tosses up 
the question, on the basis of his study, of whether a large empire can 
achieve permanency in view of the limits of communication, even with 
the highly advanced media of today. 

Along with the superior historicity goes the over-all superiority in 
empirical utility of the Cooley over the Schramm approach. The former 
affords a frame of reference geared to the realities of communication. 
The latter narrows the focus to a partial view of nominal communica- 
tion and achieves only limited success even in amassing empirical data. 

It is interesting, in passing, to note that in the face of brute facts them- 
selves, “experiments in mass communication” have ended up as experi- 
ments with relatively small groups; and here, indeed, the most elaborate 
and technically most competent studies of the effects of mass media on 
such groups have ended up with insignificant results—or at any rate 
results indicating that the effects of mass media within the limits of the 
experiment were slight.?° 

Merton has popularized the old Baconian appeal for ‘“‘middle-range 
generalizations.” Without following either Bacon or Merton literally 
down the path of exclusively inductive logic, the term middle-range 


19 H. A. Innis, Empire and Communications (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950), p. 13. 

20 Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield, of. cit. Cf. also Klapper, of. cit., for 
a review of relevant materials. 
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would seem to be doubly applicable in the present state of communica- 
tions research. For we need, at this point, more attention to the develop- 
ment of at least tentative and limited generalizations to aid in under- 
standing and utilizing large bodies of empirical data already collected. 
Further, these generalizations may best be sought through a correction of 
the improper focus in most current research and increased attention to 
the “middle ground” of communication in real groups. This calls, not 
for less research on mass media, but rather for an integration of this 
research in a more adequate general theory of communication. 

Cooley’s twin stress on communication and on “primary groups” is 
well worth thoughtful re-examination. Further research in this frame- 
work may lead to the type of integration of theory and observation, 
sadly lacking research on mass communication, public opinion, and 
propaganda. Current specialists who have “missed the woods for the 
trees” may find in Cooley at least a primer to the understanding of com- 
munication in larger as well as smaller plurels. 

We may say then, in closing, that the answer to the question, Is there 
mass communication? is Yes, but a modified Yes. There is communication 
through the so-called “mass media’ to large numbers of people. Some- 
times a single utterance like Eisenhower’s or Stevenson’s acceptance 
speech may be heard by many millions; other mass communications reach 


only relatively limited segments of a population. But, in either case, the 
communications reach people whose frames of reference have already 
been pretty well set up by communication in countless smaller groups, 


especially in the basic primary groups. Psychological evidence is accumu- 
lating to verify the vital role of such frames of reference in selective 
perception and response. Moreover, the alleged one fifth of time spent 
even by Americans in attending to mass media must be analyzed in the 
light of the group influences beforé, during, and after such stimuli, not 
just in terms of the stimuli themselves. For the formal and informal 
groups in which we live condition the mass media both in choice of 
medium and response to media, including our supposedly sampled and 
indexed reactions to movies, radio and television programs, and political 
issues. A healthful skepticism, lay and scientific, appears to have 
developed for such polls and ratings. There is need for a healthful and 
constructive skepticism, as well, regarding all treatments of nominal 
groups as real groups in the study of mass communication. From this 
there should emerge, not a slackening of effort in such studies, but rather 
renewed energy and a firm dedication to more realistic and scientific 
procedures in them. 





CAMPUS LEADERS AND NONLEADERS 


HAROLD M. HODGES, JR. 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


The basic objective of this investigation was to test the hypothesis that 
certain differences in social, cultural, physical, and psychological traits 
and backgrounds distinguish leader from nonleader in that area of life 
represented by upper-division college fraternity men. 

Chosen according to a random sampling technique from among upper- 
division fraternity members at a large, coeducational university, the 200 
subjects who constituted the sample represented a valid cross section of 
the approximately 1,500 men who belonged to the institution’s 33 recog- 
nized social fraternities. 

Four relatively objective criteria were relied upon in the selection of 
the 100 subjects designated in this study as leaders. Each either (1) was 
currently serving or had served in the past as an elected president of his 
fraternity, (2) was or had been a representative of his fraternity on the 
interfraternity council (an elective post), (3) was a member of Blue 
Key—a national college honor society which selects its members on the 
bases of activities and scholarship, or (4) was an elected member of the 
campus’s only upper-division honorary service club. Each leader selected 
from a given fraternity was matched by a nonleader selected at random 
from the same organization, thus giving 100 nonleaders for this study. 
Both the experimental leaders and control nonleaders units were com- 
posed of 75 seniors and 25 juniors. 

Each of the subjects filled out a three-page, forty-question question- 
naire. Each was requested to refrain from identifying either himself or 
his fraternity. In addition to the questionnaires, forms were filled out by 
a representative cross section of 25 fraternity men (both leaders and 
nonleaders) in which each subject was asked to rank 5 of 20 listed “per- 
sonality” traits which he deemed most descriptive of two leaders and two 
nonleaders in his fraternity. 

Answers to the majority of the queries were broken into percentages. 
Although it was found that such statistical devices as $.D. and C.R. 
would be superfluous in the quantification of most of the data, they 
proved useful in a few instances. The chi-square test and the abac meas- 
ure were utilized extensively as measures of “‘goodness of fit” of the 
found data to theoretical distributions. The study was exclusively cross- 
sectional in design. 
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Any attempt to reweave the fragmentary patterns unearthed in this 
investigation into a coherent and meaningful gestalt will be necessarily 
hazardous. For although the probable correlative factors have been 
statistically isolated, an estimate of the causal-resultant balance must 
remain more conjectural than conclusive. A number of individual find- 
ings, however, throw considerable light upon the geneses and variables 
involved in the particular facets of leadership traced in the study. Among 
the conclusions of most import which emerged from an analysis of the 
data were these: 

1. A close correlation exists between elective fraternity leadership and 
earlier elective leadership in secondary and elementary school student 
bodies. This primacy was most pronounced on the high school level, 
where 48.0 per cent of the leaders and only 23.0 per cent of the non- 
leaders had held major student body offices (e.g., presidencies of classes, 
honor societies, or boys’ leagues). But even as early as grade school, the 
relative percentage of fraternity leaders who had served as presidents or 
vice-presidents of their classes was more than 50 per cent higher than the 
proportion of nonleaders who had held similar offices. That this superior 
leadership latency on the part of the experimental subjects was not con- 
fined to school offices was indicated in the percentages of each group who 
held or had held executive posts in noncollege and nonschool clubs: 45.0 
per cent of the leaders, 28.0 per cent of the nonleaders. 

2. The leader in this study was more prone than the nonleader toward 
a professional or semiprofessional occupational preference; additionally, 
in relation to his father’s occupation and his parents’ education, he was 
more upward-mobile. Where only 12.0 per cent of the nonleaders ex- 
pressed preferences for occupations rated “professional” according to the 
census classification, 27.0 per cent of the leaders indicated choices of such 
careers. The relative proportions favoring semiprofessional occupations 
were 30.0 and 36.0 per cent; 40.0 per cent of the nonleaders and 27.0 
per cent of the leaders had decided upon business vocations. Especially 
marked was the preference for law on the part of leaders; 22.0 per cent 
disclosed such a choice against 3.0 per cent of the nonleaders. Further- 
more, although the occupations of leaders’ fathers fall into a generally 
lower socioeconomic category than those of nonleaders’ fathers, the 
leader has set his own sights on a significantly higher target. Where 
leaders generally intend to exceed their fathers’ occupational attainment, 
nonleaders express nearly identical preferences. This upward-mobile 
tendency on the part of leaders is further reiterated in findings disclosing 
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a higher average educational attainment on the part of both fathers and 
mothers of nonleaders. Where 43.0 per cent of the leaders’ fathers had 
been graduated from college, 56.0 per cent of the nonleaders’ fathers 
had achieved or exceeded that level; the respective percentages for the 
mothers were 28.0 and 39.0. 

3. The leader, as reflected in a significantly higher academic grade 
average, is generally a more superior student than the nonleader. Accord- 


ing to a grade-point system in which a C average is equated with a 
figure of 1.00 and B with 2.00, the leaders averaged (mean scores) 1.55 
and the nonleaders 1.33. The difference is on the 5 per cent level of 
significance. Where 22.0 per cent of the leaders exceeded a 2.00 average, 
only 11.0 per cent of nonleaders did so. A multiplicity of subtle factors, 
however, could be operative here, one of the most important of which 
might be the finding that leaders are largely concentrated in liberal arts 
subject majors, the nonleaders in commercial and business majors. 

4. Leaders, both veterans and nonveterans, were younger in age than 
nonleaders. Despite identical academic levels, the normative leader was 
approximately 844 months younger than the average nonleader. This 
difference held both among those fraternity men who were veterans of 
World War II and those who were not (37.0 per cent of the leaders and 
43.0 per cent of the nonleaders were ex-G.I.’s). A salient clue to this 
consistent age disparity is revealed in the disclosure that the average 
fraternity leader completed his secondary schooling at the age of 17 
years, 1.5 months; the nonleader’s age was 17 years, 9 months. 

5. There was no significant differentiation in either average height or 
average weight between leaders and nonleaders. Contrary to the bulk of 
previous findings (in which leaders were in most cases found to be both 
taller and heavier than their counterparts), the leaders in this sample 
were actually both lighter and shorter than the nonleaders (though the 
differences were below the 5 per cent level of significance). Because of 
the difficulty of adequate comparisons with previous studies, conjecture 
as to the uniqueness of this incongruity proves vexing. It is worthy of 
note, though, that the sample probed in this investigation is more nearly 
homogeneous than were most of its predecessors. Differences were 
especially less dichotomous in the area of such variables as age, educa- 
tion, socioeconomic level, and cultural background. 

7. Although aesthetic, recreational, and entertainment tastes vary 
only slightly between nonleaders and leaders, there is a tendency for the 
latter to prefer more intellectually “mature” pastimes. Leaders were 
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consistently more favorable toward aesthetic and intellectual tastes which 
are popularly deemed more mature (though such a term is by nature 
rather relative). They not only attended motion pictures less frequently 
than nonleaders but generally expressed preferences for more “sophis- 
ticated” fare (e.g., foreign and experimental films) and less for cartoons, 
war, and adventure cinema. Additionally, the leaders demonstrated more 
enthusiasm toward the generality of the arts (as measured by an aesthe- 
tic interest scale)—notably toward poetry, ballet, and art exhibits, and 
somewhat less so toward stage plays and opera. 

8. Leaders were significantly more inclined to favor men in public 
life who are popularly classified as liberals. Each subject was asked to 
select one from among eight public figures (Paul Douglas, Eisenhower, 
Hoover, MacArthur, McCarthy, Stevenson, Taft, and Warren) whom 
he either “admired most” or “disliked least.’”” When tabulated in terms of 
popular stereotypes of “liberal” and “conservative” (each of the listed 
personalities was rather easily identifiable by such labels), the returns 
divulged a pronounced and significant favoritism toward liberals on the 
part of leaders and toward conservatives by the nonleaders. 

9. Personality traits deemed more typical of leaders than nonleaders 
were enthusiasm, aggressiveness, impartiality, energy, and friendliness. 
Where friendliness, enthusiasm, and aggressiveness were adjudged the 
most notably characteristic traits of their leaders by a cross section of 
fraternity men, nonleaders were believed to be generally more intro- 
verted, modest, sympathetic, studious, self-reliant, and original. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that these so-called “‘traits” are stereotypical ; 
they are at best merely descriptive of surface phenomena; they are func- 
tional largely to ongoing rather than to potential leadership, and they 
misleadingly imply that a personality is merely the sum total of its com- 
ponent traits. 

10. The leader was more likely than the nonleader to have partici- 
pated in high school athletics, especially football; he was also currently 
more enthusiastic toward participant sports. Whereas 78.0 per cent of 
the leaders had earned letters in high school sports, only 64.0 per cent of 
the nonleaders had won such honors. Leaders were more likely to have 
participated in footbali, nonleaders in baseball. An equal proportion of 
the lettermen among both groups had captained high school teams. 
Leaders similarly displayed more enthusiasm than nonleaders toward 
active participation in 10 of 15 listed sports; they especially preferred 
golf, swimming, football, fishing, tennis, and softball. Only toward 
sailing, skiing, and shooting were nonleaders greater devotees. 
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It must be remembered, in conclusion, not only that leadership is 
almost entirely situational in make-up, but that leadership, just as height, 
is not an elemental positive-negative proposition, but a continuous series. 
It is a matter of degree and intensity. Thus, even though the leaders in 
this study were formally labeled as such, an unknown (though small) 
proportion were unquestionably more nominal than genuine leaders. The 
control group, similarly, probably contained at least a slight ratio of un- 
tapped or unrecognized leadership potential. In the absence of more 
refined selective devices, such defections are inevitable. 

Except for the several findings which would appear notably to con- 
trovert the conclusions of most previous studies (re: stature, weight, and 
socioeconomic differentials), the results of this investigation generally 
support the generalization that the leader differs only slightly if at all 
from the follower in his adherence to the vast generality of social norms 
and goals which distinguish his group. On many counts the fraternity 
microcosms considered here closely approximated primary groups. 
Leaders. and nonleaders alike enacted interlocking and well-structured 
roles; social control was fortified by tacit insistence upon mutual frames 
of reference, shared value systems, and group reinforcement of indi- 
vidual motives, attitudes, and behavior patterns. The latitude of allow- 
able behavior was far from permissive, and no one who valued popular 
approval dared deviate too far from the prescribed norms. 

Despite these restraints, the composite leader who emerged from the 
welter of variables comprising this study seemed not only more serious 
and more aggressive than his compeers but (somewhat) less awestruck 
in the face of the stereotypical behavior norms which governed his fra- 
ternity brothers with such ironclad rigidity. Chronologically younger, he 
was nonetheless more mature, both socially and intellectually. He was 
more upward-mobile in terms of socioeconomic class origins-versus-goals, 
and his general level of energy and enthusiasm was not only superior to 
that of most nonleaders, but it was better rounded and more multi- 
faceted. He was friendlier and more aggressive; his ultimate life goals 
were more clearly and explicitly structured. 





THE HOUSING ENVIRONMENT 
AS A CONCEPT 


ALAN P. BATES 
University of Nebraska 


Despite the brilliant exceptions, too few architects and others whose 
business it is to design homes have been seriously and imaginatively con- 
cerned with the dwelling as the site of a complex stream of social experi- 
ence. In partial justification, of course, it may be argued that surprisingly 
little attention has been paid by anyone to the implications of current 
patterns of family life for the family shelter, and there is not much 
reliable knowledge of this sort which is suitable as a guide for architec- 
tural planning. It is also true that the handful of social scientists who 
have interested themselves in this or closely related matters has been 
largely preoccupied with the interior of the dwelling unit itself and has 
often neglected the other physical and social patterns closely associated 
with it. 

It seems reasonable to view the actual physical shelter of the single 
family as only one part of a larger residential complex which includes 
all of the physical and social patterns going to make up an area devoted 
primarily to family housing. For purposes of specialized and concentrated 
study one may wish to focus on the dwelling unit or some other com- 
ponent of the total residential complex, but we have been insufficiently 
aware that there is such a larger pattern and that the interrelationships 
of its several parts will inevitably affect the character of each and also 
the character of the whole. 

Even in this day of high mobility most families still spend a great deal 
of their time in this residential environment. Many of the central values 
of our culture are still associated with experiences undergone there. It 
seems reasonable to assume that research which is conceptually based on 
the existence of this larger residential setting will prove fruitful in the 
exploration of experiences which go on within it. 

As used in the study reported here, the concept “housing environment” 
refers to not only the dwelling unit but also the physical characteristics 
of the neighborhood (with boundaries preferably defined by a composite 
index of physical and social homogeneity), and, finally, all of the formal 
and informal groupings primarily attached to the neighborhood and the 
individual dwelling unit in which residents participate or to which they 
respond. 
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The present paper offers tentative answers to the questions: Do people 
respond meaningfully to inquiries concerning their adjustment to the 
total housing environment? Do they respond meaningfully to questions 
concerning adjustment to the several component parts of the total hous- 
ing environment? And, finally, if the first two questions are answered 
affirmatively, what is the relative closeness of association of adjustment 
to the component parts of the housing environment with adjustment to 
the total housing environment? In short, the present approach is to in- 
vestigate the psychological validity of the suggested conceptualization 
of the housing environment. 

Answers to these questions were sought in the attitudinal responses of 
housewives resident in a five-hundred-unit, “permanent” type public hous- 
ing project in Seattle. There are no income limitations on residents of 
this war housing project, and it was found that median family income 
was almost the same as that for the Seattle Metropolitan District. The 
mean duration of residence was 3.4 years, indicating a somewhat sur- 
prising degree of residential stability, considering that the project had 
been in existence only some seven years. The population for study was 
limited to the housewives. A 50 per cent random sample of this group 
was drawn, 88 per cent furnishing the requested information. Most of 
the women were under 45 years of age and had relatively small families, 
one or two children being the common experience. The proportion of 
broken homes was very small. In terms of educational status and income, 
the group was predominantly middle class. Considering these character- 
istics, however, it was somewhat unusual with respect to the factors of 
race (16.8 per cent Negro and 2.9 per cent Oriental) and proportion of 
women working outside the home for pay (7.1 per cent working full 
time and 62.4 per cent part time). Selection of a public housing project 
as the locale for the study had the disadvantage of a housing environment 
which is still not very common in this country, but presented the favor- 
able features of relative physical homogeneity and a cooperative manage- 
ment much interested in fostering research which might ultimately help 
in improving the quality of their own work. 

Adjustment to the housing environment and its subparts was repre- 
sented by answers to sets,of questions permitting the expression of vari- 
ous degrees of satisfaction and dissatisfaction of residents. The internal 
consistency of these attitudes was tested by the method of scale analysis. 
Thus, answers to questions designed to get at degrees of “general satis- 
faction with the project as a whole” were used as an index of adjustment 
to the total housing environment. The questions in this area were very 
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general in nature, e.g., “At the present time how satisfied are you with 
this project as a place to live?” Sets of questions were also constructed to 
elicit degrees of satisfaction with the physical characteristics of the 
apartment, with the physical characteristics of the project as a neighbor- 
hood, and with interpersonal relations with neighbors in the project. 

The questions used in these several categories were developed mainly 
on the basis of numerous informal interviews with housewives in another 
of Seattle’s public housing projects. In these discussions, housewives 
talked freely and at length about the things that make life in a housing 
project more or less pleasant from their point of view. 

An initial questionnaire was drawn up and tested in still another 
project. After analysis and revision the final form of the questionnaire 
contained seventy items. So far as the part of the study reported here is 
concerned, there were ten questions involving satisfaction wtih the proj- 
ect as a whole and seven each dealing with the physical characteristics 
of the project neighborhood and interpersonal relations with neighbors. 
In the field, forty-two student interviewers carried the questionnaire to 
the housewife and remained in the apartment while she filled it out. 

In applying scale analysis to these sets of questions a variation of the 
so-called “Cornell Technique,” developed by Charles Bowerman was 
used.! Details of the analysis will not be presented here. Since it is 
currently the practice to reject the hypothesis of scalability if the items 
are not at least 90 per cent reproducible from a knowledge of rank order, 
none of the sets of questions constituted scales by this criterion, although 
all sets satisfied quite adequately the other criteria suggested by Guttman, 
viz., wide range of marginal responses to items and random scatter of 
errors. The actual proportion of reproducibility obtained from each of 
the sets of items to which the method was applied was as follows: general 
satisfaction with the project, 83.3 per cent; satisfaction with the physical 
characteristics of the neighborhood, 81.3 per cent; satisfaction with the 
neighbors, 85.6 per cent. 

The product moment r between general satisfaction with the project 
and satisfaction with the physical characteristics of the apartment was 
.62. Between general satisfaction with the project and satisfaction with 
the physical characteristics of the neighborhood, r was .60, and between 
general satisfaction with the project and satisfaction with the neighbors 
it was .57. All coefficients are significant at the 1 per cent level. 


1 Charles E. Bowerman, “The Measurement of Areas of Adjustment in 
Marriage,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, Chicago, August 1948. 
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In the terminology of scale analysis, the several parts of the housing 
environment were defined as separate universes of content, and it was 
found that housewives tended to respond to them as such, although not 
with sufficient clarity to accept them as scalable by the usual criteria. 
The moderate degrees of correlation reported above further support the 
idea that the areas of content were by no means identical in the minds of 
respondents. They may be meaningfully treated as adjustment areas 
which, though related, are separable. 

Differences in the degree of association of satisfaction with the sub- 
parts of the housing environment and satisfaction with the whole en- 
vironment are small as measured by product moment r. In this connec- 
tion, it should be pointed out that the area “satisfaction with neighbors” 
is only part of the larger area of adjustment which includes all of the 
social experiences of the resident in the housing environment. More 
adequate representation from this area might well have given it the 
greatest weight in accounting for variation in over-all satisfaction with 
the project. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that variations in satisfaction with 
living in the project were far from being completely accounted for by 
variations in satisfaction with the component parts of the housing en- 
vironment. Other data collected in the study but not reported here 
suggest that racial membership and racial attitudes, level of educational 
attainment, attitudes toward renting versus owning a home, and atti- 
tudes toward residence in a public housing project were among the 
factors also significantly related to satisfaction with the over-all hous- 
ing environment. 





SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
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Because sociology evolved in part out of social philosophy and con- 
tinued for decades as an aspect of social philosophy, many people have 
not realized how far sociology has developed in its social science aspects. 
This paper, therefore, will deal with the nature of social philosophy, 
with sociology as a social science, with the research methods which give 
sociology its major justification in claiming to be scientific, and with the 
current relationships between social philosophy and sociology. 

Social philosophy is that aspect of philosophical thinking which dis- 
cusses human relations. Its methods are those of logical reasoning based 
on given postulates. Its strength is in the rigorousness of its logic. It gives 
deductive reasoning dominance over inductive reasoning without ignoring 
the latter. Its weakness is in the authority for its postulates. As a rule, 
these have developed out of previously accepted postulates. While the 
progress from postulate to postulate is well guarded by logical reasoning, 
the data used to illustrate and to buttress its logic may have been selected 
from fugitive rather than representative experiences. Moreover, methods 
of reasoning that are used in social philosophy may be derived from a 
people’s reactions to their experiences and from the folkways. They may 
contain aspects which need to be tested and retested under experimental 
conditions. ! 

The conclusions of one social philosopher may be as good as the oppos- 
ing conclusions of another social philosopher, and there is no way aside 
from empirical experimentation to discover which set of conclusions are 
valid and which are the products of unconscious wishful or biased think- 
ing. 

Sociology today is an unorganized and very incomplete body of knowl- 
edge about human relations derived from the application of social science 
methods of research and the use of experimental designs in testing 
hypotheses about these relations. The techniques used—statistical, life 
history, or others—are not sociology. Sociology is knowledge derived by 
scientific methods and by often-repeated experiments in all aspects of 
the given area of human relations, and integrated by strict logical reason- 
ing in which inductive reasoning dominates deductive reasoning. 


1 Karl Mannheim, in Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936), p. 240, states that “the process of knowing does not actually 
develop historically in accordance with immanent laws,” but is influenced “in 
many decisive points by extra-theoretical factors of the most direct sort.” 
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Sociological investigation starts with hypotheses, not to be proved, 
but to be tested. The hypotheses at any stage in the growth of sociological 
knowledge are expressions of what may be expected to happen on the 
basis of whatever knowledge may already be generally accepted as sup- 
ported by ample antecedent tests. A hypothesis is as good a guess as can 
be made at any given development of knowledge. To test it adequately 
a long series of experiments under a great variety of circumstances are 
conducted. If the hypothesis is disproved, then a substitute one may be 
devised. If it is proved, then follow-up hypotheses will logically be 
developed. Logic, both inductive and deductive, appears at every stage of 
sociological experimentation, with major emphasis on inductive reason- 
ing. The great weakness of current sociology is its lack of large, solid 
blocks of well-integrated knowledge, but progress is being made in this 
direction. 

While the development of sociology depends on the use of scientific 
techniques, it is not to be confused with these techniques. Statistics is 
not sociology any more than it is chemistry. Social statistics is not 
sociology any more than it is economics or political science. Life histories 
are not sociology any more than they are biography or history. 

Sociology uses statistical techniques in order to find out where the 
significant social units or areas are to be studied more intensively by all 
appropriate methods, Statistics, used as a tool by sociologists generally, 
raises more questions than it answers. Statistics helps both to locate 
representative cases for study by more penetrating methods and to 
analyze data. Without statistical investigation the sociologist does not 
know whether a given case, a given person, a given area of social rela- 
tions is representative of a category or class, or exceptional and thus not 
indicative of the total social unit under research. 

Representative life histories, usually procured by the interview method 
conducted in as nondirective a way as possible, bring subjective and 
hidden factors to the surface where they can be studied by objective 
methods. They give explanations of current human behavior in terms of 
antecedent events and experiences. They reveal explanatory sequences 
in behavior in given cases. 

Representative life histories are not easy to obtain. Time, rapport, 
patience, interview after interview, freedom to report innermost re- 
actions, checking and double checking of reported statements in order 
to learn what is remembered correctly and what is not reported as it 
happened—all these and more are essentials. The results in terms of 
feelings, emotions, sentiments, attitudes, rationalizations illuminate the 
nature of behavior. 
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The interview method by which life histories are usually obtained 
has validity as far as it goes and if representative samples can be given 
it. The tendency is to follow nondirective procedures. Interviewing may 
be either intensive and penetrate to the sources of attitudes and related 
resultant reactions, as in the case of the life history, or it may be quanti- 
tative, in which it seeks to obtain data from thousands of people, that is, 
from as large a sample as possible if not from an entire population. If 
the interviews involve 10,000 persons, then, first of all, the various main 
types of answers will be located by pilot studies and each type of answer 
will be given a code number. In this way statistical methods may be 
applied, time saved, accuracy conserved.” 

Sociology also uses experimental designs, which have been classified as 
(1) ex post facto (relating to events in the past concerning which data 
are available, (2) cross-sectional (which is usually current), and (3) 
projected designs.* The third when feasible produces the most satisfac- 
tory results, provided individual matching can be achieved. 

The aim in projected experimental design is to use a control group and 
an experimental group, with the members of one group being matched 
in all the important human particulars with the members, one by one, of 
the other. Then the experimental group is subjected to the impact of 
only one variable to which the control group is not subject. By statistical 
methods the ways in which the experimental group members act different- 
ly from the control group members are measured. Thus, it is possible to 
hypothesize that the difference in behavior of the two groups is due to 
the impact of the given variable. It is difficult, however, to match the 
members of two groups so closely in all the circumstances that the only 
difference is the variable whose impact the experimental group feels. 

Sociology utilizes, wherever appropriate, the sociometric method. As 
the term indicates, it is a way of measuring the influence of associates 
upon each other at a given time. It has been devised and developed to 
measure the interaction process between members within small groups.* 
After it has been found which members are best liked and which least 
liked, the problem remains of externalizing the factors which explain, 
for a given person, being liked or not liked by his associates. A resultant 
preblem is to define “being liked” in terms of “being liked for what,” 


2 Pauline V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), Chaps. XI and XII. 

% F. S. Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological Research (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947). 

4 By J. L. Moreno, Helen Hall Jennings, and others. 
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as a means of analyzing leadership-followership relationships.® Since likes 
and dislikes are continually subject to change, it is necessary to apply 
the sociometric method from time to time. Then arises the problem of 
finding the factors which account for the changes that are located. 

Scaling techniques are also important in measuring social relations. 
A scale is a standard against which to measure human nature or against 
which a person can measure his own behavior, or against which to 
measure social conditions.® Since a scale is objective and standardized, 
the results may be compared for significance when used by different re- 
search persons in different parts of the world at different times, provided 
of course that the conditions are controlled so that comparable data are 
obtained. The results, however, usually call for subjective research by 
interview and life history methods in order to discover the factors that 
explain why people score as they do on the scales. 

Perhaps the most reliable and the most complete sociological studies 
are those which use all techniques and methods that are available and 
applicable. The results obtained by one method will supplement those 
found by another method. Moreover, the errors to which one method 
may be subject may be corrected by the use of one or another of the 
other methods. No research results in sociology can be considered as 
final, for data are continually changing. No results are final for any 
given time unless they have been checked and double-checked, unless data 
have been sampled representatively at as many population points as pos- 
sible and under as many different conditions as possible. All sociologists 
recognize that most of their findings are tentative and subject to correc- 
tion; hence they continue to refine their methods and techniques, hoping 
to be able to add a little here and a little there to dependable sociological 
knowledge and to correct this knowledge wherever possible, so that social 
laws or at least social generalizations can be framed reliably. 

What are the relationships of social philosophy and sociology? Some 
make sociology a kind of granary for social philosophy. Others think of 
sociology as beginning with experimentally tested knowledge and adding 
to it as repeated experimentation justifies such addition, leaving social - 
philosophy to be dealt with by the philosophers as they see fit. But sociol- 
ogy is not mere sums of bits of experimentally established knowledge. 
Rather, it is an integration of new knowledge with generally accepted 


5 Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook, Research Methods in 
Social Relations (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), Vol. II, Chap. XVII. 

6 Beginning with the Bogardus Social Distance Scale (1925), the Thurstone 
Scales (1927), the Likert technique (1932), and extending to the more recent 
Guttman and other methods. 
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sociological knowledge by rigid logical processes of reasoning; in turn, 
its findings are weighed within the all-comprehensive framework of the 
philosophy of science. 

As experimentation uses chiefly inductive logic, so it may be said that 
integration utilizes chiefly deductive logic and interprets new-found 
knowledge in all its relationships to established sociological knowledge. 
This integration process examines each new item of experimentally 
established knowledge about social relations and interprets it in terms 
of the sociological knowledge which seems to have been previously 
established. 

Sociology is a body of changing and developing knowledge about 
human interaction based on continual experimentation, analysis of the 
results of experimental research, logical generalization, and critical 
integration of findings with widely accepted knowledge in this field. It 
is a study of the social processes which function through social groups 
in the forming and maturing of personalities and institutions. It seeks 
to explain the nature of social relations and social change. Sociology is 
a scientific study of human groups as expressed in personal attitudes, in 
social situations, in group values. It points toward the prediction of 
human behavior in case all the forces involved can be diagnosed correctly. 
It examines the ideas advanced by social philosophy and tests each by its 
body of theory derived from experimentally tested data. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Brigham Young University. Professor Vernon W. Larsen has joined 
the Department of Sociology to feature courses in the area of industrial 
sociology. Dr. Reed H. Bradford is directing a division of the Point IV 
Program in Iran and will return to the department next year. Professor 
Wilford E. Smith completed his doctorate at the University of Washing- 
ton last spring. 

Los Angeles State College. At this newly established state college 
there are approximately 175 students majoring in sociology. The full- 
time staff includes Dr. Richard O. Nahrendorf, formerly at Drake 
University, as department chairman; Dr. Esther Penchef, with courses 
in juvenile delinquency, social theory, and social legislation; and Dr. 
Karl Wallace, teaching courses in the family, population, and social 
research. Dr. Harold Diehl handles the courses in statistics and social 
psychology; Dr. Joseph Ford teaches courses in communication, social 
control, and a new general social science course in logic and scientific 
method; Dr. James Wilson is responsible for the introductory courses. 
Dr. Marcel Frym, criminologist, has recently joined the part-time staff, 
along with Dr. Gertrude Hengerer of the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department. 

Oregon State College. Dr. Hans H. Plambeck, associate professor of 
sociology, Oregon State College, is spending a year in New Zealand 
on a Fulbright award. His assignment is research in rural sociology. He 
is accompanied by his wife and two children. His official center is Canter- 
bury Agricultural College, Christchurch, New Zealand. He and mem- 
bers of his family expect to return to the United States this coming 
summer, traveling via Malaya, India, Suez, and northern Europe. Dr. 
Plambeck will resume his work at Oregon State College next fall. 

Professor Tillman Cantrell, B.A. and M.A., University of Texas, 
is doing part-time teaching in the Department of Sociology during Dr. 
Plambeck’s absence. Professor Cantrell expects to complete his required 
work for his Ph.D. in sociology at the University of Oregon in the near 
future. 

San Francisco State College. Dr. Bernice Madison joins the depart- 
ment as an associate professor of social work to develop an undergraduate 
program in this field. Dr. F. D. Freeman comes to the department from 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. George Outland, professor of 
sociology, has returned to the college after a year’s leave of absence as a 
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Ford Foundation fellow, studying the social sciences in general educa- 
tional programs at various institutions throughout the country. Mr. 
Seaton Manning, executive secretary of the Urban League in San Fran- 
cisco, is a part-time lecturer in the Sociology Department. Other part- 
time staff members in the department include Dr. Duncan D. Gillies 
and Mr. Stuart Loomis. Dr. Carlo L. Lastrucci, associate professor of 
sociology, continues as department head. 

University of California, Berkeley. Professor R. A. Nisbet leaves the 
Department of Sociology and Social Institutions to assume the post of 
dean of the new college of the University of California which is being 
established at Riverside. He will also be the chairman of the Department 
of Sociology in the Riverside college. 

University of Idaho. Dr. Harry C. Harmsworth is the author of an 
eighty-five-page booklet entitled Sixty Years of Population Growth in 
Idaho, 1890-1950, which has been published by the University of Idaho. 
Dr. Harmsworth has made a thoroughgoing study of population changes 
in Idaho since statehood was achieved in 1890. 

University of Oregon. Professor Herbert Bisno joined the staff in 
September to handle courses in preprofessional social work. Dr. Walter 
Martin has a Social Science Research Council grant this year and is on 
leave from the campus. Dr. John James has received a grant from SSRC 
to continue his studies on small group leadership. Dr. Hermann Man- 
heim of the London School of Economics will serve as visiting professor 
during the spring semester. Professor John Foskett is aiding in a com- 
munity survey supported from a Kellogg Foundation grant. Professor 
Joel Berreman is in charge of the university’s graduate program in 
general studies. Professor Elon Moore continues his work on “later 
maturity.” 

University of Southern California. Dr. Erle F. Young, professor 
of sociology, retired at the close of the fall semester. Dr. Young was one 
of Dr. Robert Park’s able students in ecology at the University of Chi- 
cago. For three decades graduate and undergraduate students in sociology 
have been stimulated to be creative in the use of social research methods 
when under his zble direction. The Department of Sociology expresses its 
appreciation for the splendid work done by both Dr. Erle and Dr. 
Pauline Young. 





PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


RACE AND CULTURE RELATIONS. By Paul A. F. Walter, Jr. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. xi+482. 


Professor Walter of the University of New Mexico has written a 
text on ethnic relations with a global point of view. There has been a 
distinct need for a text in this field that presents the essential demo- 
graphic trends in the ethnic adjustments of many peoples. Part I serves 
as an introduction to the work and is confined to an analysis of race, 
culture, prejudice, and assimilation. In Part II attention is devoted to 
two types of ethnic groups: ethnic groups outside the United States and 
ethnic groups within this country. A preview of world ethnic relations 
includes the cultures of Asia, Australia, Pacific Islands, Africa, Europe, 
and Latin America. An analysis of the more representative ethnic groups 
in the United States presents the following: Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Jews, and Orientals. Part III serves as a summary to the text and 
examines the broad implications in the problem of ethnic relations. 

For the most part, the author is to be praised for clarity and fairness 
in his attempt to examine the problems of intergroup relations. Some 
instructors may not agree with his system of organization and may 


prefer to discuss ethnic relations in the United States prior to a study of 
world ethnic relations, In later revisions of this work the author may 
want to devote a little more attention to particular ethnic groups, especi- 
ally the Oriental. E.C.M. 


MAKING OF THE MEXICAN MIND. A Study in Recent Mexican Thought. 
By Patrick Romanell. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1952, pp. 
ix +213. 


In the Foreword Edgar S. Brightman asserts that this book mirrors 
“the essential struggle of all philosophy to overcome provincialism” and 
that ‘“‘as Jose Vasconcelos has dreamed of a cosmic race, so Mexican 
philosophy has aspired to cosmic truth.” The author surveys critically 
the thought of such leading Mexican philosophers as Caso and Vascon- 
celos. He states that while Anglo-American culture is “generically Euro- 
pean and specifically British,” the culture of Hispano-America is a 
hybrid mixture of European elements ‘mixed with Indian and Negro 
cultural elements.” 
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WHOM WE SHALL WELCOME. Report of the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Philip B. Perlman, Chairman. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953, pp. xv +319. 


President Truman’s Commission has produced a wealth of detailed 
information regarding the immigration and naturalization laws of the 
United States. After extensive studies, the Commission finds that the 
National Origins law is discriminatory and that it needs to be sup- 
planted by more democratic procedures. It favors a system that would 
allocate visas “without regard to national origin, race, creed, or color” 
and that would increase the annual immigration number from 154,657 
to 251,162. The quota of visas should be distributed on the basis of 
right of asylum, reunion of families, needs in the United States, special 
needs in the free world, and general immigration. Within the quota 
visas should be issued up to 100,000 a year for three years to refugees 
and displaced persons. Thorough revision of hearings, deportations, and 
national security are specified. The recommendations deserve careful 
study and possible action by the Congress. E.S.B. 


SIXTY YEARS OF POPULATION GROWTH IN IDAHO, 1890-1950. By 
Harry C. Harmsworth. Moscow: University of Idaho, 1952, pp. 85. 


In this research report Dr. Harmsworth has dealt with such topics as 
population growth, age distribution, sex ratio, vital statistics, marriage 
and divorce rates and changes, migration, and race. The emphasis is on 
the major trends in the size, growth, and composition of the population 
of Idaho since statehood was won in 1890. Some indications are also 
given in this excellent report of the social and economic forces that have 
been instrumental “in shaping the rate and character of population 
growth in Idaho.” 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION. New 
York: United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 1952, pp. v-+180. 


Important data are given on world population and population trends, 
health conditions, housing, education, employment conditions, income 
levels, and welfare. Separate chapters are given to social conditions in 
Latin America, the Middle East, and in Southeast Asia. The need for 
international cooperation is suggested as a means “of solving problems 
that appear insoluble when viewed within the frame of national re- 
sources.” International cooperation may help to reduce “the vast gap 
between the more-developed and the less-developed countries.” 
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MODERN ASIA EXPLAINED. By W. R. McAuliffe. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952, pp. viii+-163. 


The author aims to give a modest account “of the development and 
aspirations of the Asiatic states which have recently freed themselves or 
been freed from Western colonization and economic penetration.” Some 
thirty-five nations are briefly considered, but the very sketchiness of the 
treatment makes the reader wish that the author had greatly extended 
his account of at least half of the countries that are described. 


MALAYA. By Gerald Hawkins. Photographs by C. A. Gibson-Hill. Singa- 
pore: Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 114. 


The excellent sketches of Malayan life are equaled by the numerous 
superior photographs. Malaya is described as a land in which the terri- 
tory has been unified but “the hearts and minds of the people have not.” 
Industry related to rubber plantations has helped to make Malaya a 
country of wealth, but the people as a nation have not yet found “a 
common patriotism or common standards of value.” Brief descriptions of 
Singapore, Penang, Jahore, Pahang, and the other Malay states give an 
attractive picture of an important country little known in the United 
States. Too high praise cannot be given to the work of the photographer 
in depicting the life and activities of the Malayans. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Marquard. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 258. 


The author was born and received his early education in Orange Free 
State. He was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, and has taught for several 
years in Orange Free State. In his book he discusses the people, the 
government, the education, the religion, and the apartheid movement in 
South Africa. He describes the impasse between the European minority 
with its “parallel institutions” and segregation policies, on the one hand, 
and the non-Europeans who remonstrate against being deprived of the 
privileges that the Europeans exercise. The former, numbering 10,000,- 
000, are growing more militant and more passive-resistance-minded. The 
latter, outnumbered 4 to 1, are determined to keep the political control in 
their own hands on the grounds that it is their only means of survival. 
The white Europeans in South Africa are reaping an increasing harvest 
of ill will. Not apartheid but partnership, worked out along mutually 
approved lines, is urged by the author. E.S.B. 
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STANDING TOGETHER: A STORY OF COOPERATION THROUGH 
THE AGES. By Gladys Greenaway. London: London Cooperative 
Society, 1952, pp. 126. 


In this group of twelve short stories Mrs. Greenaway has succeeded 
in doing four things: (1) given a series of significant views of the social 
life in England since prehistoric days; (2) made vivid the conditions of 
poverty and misery under which the children of poor people in England 
lived for centuries; (3) outlined the history of a people as a growth in 
living together from primitive society to modern national society; and 
(4) shown the stimulating role of the cooperative movement in England 
by which people in dire need have been able to work together without 
government aid and thus save themselves from the worst effects of eco- 
nomic injustices. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


ALCOHOL, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY. By Clarence H. Patrick. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952, pp. vi+-176. 


The main thesis of the study is that the drinking of “alcoholic bever- 
ages in a group or society is primarily’a cultural phenomenon,” though 
certain other factors, such as physical, biological, and psychological forces, 
must also be considered. After tracing some of the drinking customs of 
the world, past and present, the author presents pertinent data regarding 
the reasons for drinking alcoholic beverages, the effects of alcohol on an 
individual and on society, and some of the best means of social control. 
The tables showing the apparent average annual per capita consumption 
of tax-paid distilled spirits, wine, and beer in the United States, 1871 to 
1948, show considerable growth in the consumption of these beverages 
since 1934. The motives of drinking are varied, but four stand out as 
general. Alcoholic beverages are used (1) as condiments or thirst-quench- 
ing drinks er to add color at meals and social gatherings; (2) as stimu- 
lants to heighten exaltation and enthusiasm, to release inhibitions, or to 
celebrate; (3) as depressants to escape from something, to banish anxiety 
and frustrations, to relieve tensions, or to get rid of pain; and (4) be- 
cause individuals desire to conform to social customs of using such drinks. 

The findings of the most authentic studies of the effects of alcohol have 
indicated clearly that the use of beverage alcohol, beyond a very moderate 
degree, may result in adverse personal and social consequences. The 
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effects on society are more general and indirect than the effects on an 
individual, but they are nonetheless apparent. The author concludes that 
“the alcohol problem cannot be solved solely on the basis of legislative 
decree, by the establishment of substitutes, or by educational programs, 
but only in a public will, and a deep desire on the part of the members 
of society to solve the alcohol problem.” M.H.N. 


MEN OF THE UNDERWORLD: THE PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS’ 
OWN STORY. Edited by Charles Hamilton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952, pp. xvi-+336. 


There is a considerable literature of criminals’ own stories dating back 
for many decades. The present editor has assembled short excerpts—too 
short for purposes of social analysis—from a number of the more in- 
telligent and colorful of the writers in this field. However, only in slight 
degree will the reader be able to ascertain from them the origin and 
nature of crime, the solution for criminal behavior, and his own role in 
solving the problem. He is, on the other hand, provided with the lurid 
details of criminal activities and the horrors and depravities of prison 
life—minus any mention of sex problems, which are regarded by most 
writers in the field of criminology as among the most serious in prison 
management. There is an excellent selected bibliography and a useful 
selected glossary of underworld argot. 

It is difficult to see just what useful purpose the volume serves, since 
it deals with conditions now for the most part corrected. The editor’s 
comments are well written and in point but would need to be consider- 
ably elaborated and supported by a larger body of materials to constitute 
a contribution to criminology. E.F.Y. 


THE CULTIVATION OF COMMUNITY LEADERS. By William W. 
Biddle. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, pp. xi-+-203. 


An underlying thesis of this book is that colleges have a basic respon- 
sibility for training college students to be leaders in the communities in 
which they will live after graduation. Helpful suggestions are given 
for carrying out this responsibility. Some of the main topics considered 
are: Where shall we find our leaders? expanding the campus, training 
participant leaders, training community educators, participative public 
relations. The book poses a real problem for college deans and professors. 

E.S.B. 
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INTERPRETING THE LABOR MOVEMENT. Edited by the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Madison, Wisconsin, 1952, pp. xi-+207. 


The ten essays in this book by ten experts in the field of labor move- 
ment theory and practice represent a “new look” at the changes which 
have altered industrial relations in the United States since 1933. Organ- 
ized labor’s ranks have enlarged fivefold, collective bargaining holds 
sway in the major industries outside agriculture and trade, the right of 
free organization has been legalized, and, more significant, the labor 
movement has not only been made a part of the American cultural pat- 
tern but has also become a major force in the political, social, and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

The essays range from an analysis of the theories of the labor move- 
ment by Philip Taft and the structure of the movement by Ben Ste- 
phansky to those on union democracy by Joseph Kovner, on the extent 
and limits of the union role in industry by L. Reed Tripp, and on Union 
policies in the area of collective bargaining by David A. McCabe. Union 
wage policies are reviewed by Albert Rees, ethnic factors in the develop- 
ment of the labor movement are revealed by Jack Barbash, union atti- 
tudes toward the economic and social roles of the state are surveyed by 
Father George G. Higgins, and international labor relations are dis- 
cussed by David C. Williams. Out of the varied assortment of readings, 
the editors in their introduction have noted, as will the reader, a certain 
unity of thought emerges, namely, that the American labor movement 
possesses a pragmatic nature. It has had to seek its goals “through the 
use of many different structures, policies and techniques” as its activities 
grew and reached out from inside the factory into the community, state, 
national, and international arenas. M.J.V. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG DELINQUENT. By J. Arthur 
Hoyles. New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952, pp. xii+-274. 


The author endeavors to survey the changes which have taken place 
during the last hundred years in the reaction of the community to 
juvenile delinquency, especially as these changes have occurred in 
England. “The era of penal reform has produced the Probation Officer 
in place of the hangman, the Reform School for the Prison, and psycho- 
therapy as an alternate to corporal punishment.” These and other 
developments are considered in the light of Christian experience and 
teaching. 
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The three divisions of the book deal with guilt, punishment, and 
redemption, which represent stages in the development of the treatment 
of offenders and changes in the public attitude toward the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. A wide range of sources are used. An attempt is 
made to review and to interpret the results of research and experiments 
and to evaluate the opinions of criminologists. M.H.N. 


MONOPOLY AND SOCIAL CONTROL. By Henry A. Wells. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952, pp. Ix+-158. 


The historical social process out of which political democracy and 
economic freedom have evolved is the position this author takes in re- 
viewing the economics and sociology of competition. A good analysis and 
comparison of utopian, communistic, and capitalist thought is made. The 
author traces the various forms of economic monopoly and points out 
that the government must be constantly present to prevent monopolistic 
aggregations from dominating the market. The government should act as 
a referee and lay down the rules which prevent monopoly. The author 
builds the thesis that restriction of competition to natural resources 
through monopoly of production is communism’s best footing in over- 
throwing the political and economic system of the United States. 

This book will be interesting to social science because of its sociological 
approach as well as its economic and political approach to the factors 
underlying communistic and democratic societies. E. B. ROGERS 


1952 YEARBOOK. Edited by Donald D. Martin. Chicago: The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1952, pp. 186. 


In addition to descriptions and statistics of consumer cooperatives, 
health cooperatives, insurance cooperatives, purchasing cooperatives, 
marketing cooperatives, regional cooperatives, national cooperatives in 
the United States and Canada, this Yearbook contains an excellent sum- 
mary of some of the special developments in cooperative organization 
during the years 1950 and 1951 in the United States. In presenting a 
basic discussion of the subject of taxes and cooperatives, the Yearbook 
points out that cooperatives in the United States “pay every tax that any 
other business pays, under the same laws and at the same rates as apply 
to all business.” It raises the pertinent question: “Shall patronage refunds 
which belong not to the cooperative but to its members be taxed against 
the cooperative as well as against the member ?” 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1953, pp. xxi+-568. 


This is not a mere revision of an earlier edition; it is a new book, 
especially in content. Extensive use is made of recent factual data, which 
are concisely summarized and analyzed. The fifty-eight figures and 
thirty-five tables present in graphic form much of the objective data. 

According to the author, “the basic thesis of the book is that the 
family has developed ideals and forms of interaction with other parts of 
the social order.” The first part of the book deals with the present status 
of the American family, including discussions of the family issues at the 
mid-century, the rural family (past and present), and the relation of 
migration and urbanism to the family. This is followed by an analysis of 
the social configurations of the American family, most of which is de- 
voted to a description of the upper-class, middle-class, lower-class, and 
ethnic families, and cross-cultural marriages. Recent studies of social 
classes and ethnic groups are used to stress the importance of social 
stratification and its effect on family life. The main section is devoted to 
an analysis of the cycle of family life. The family cycle is separated into 
seven stages, the first three of which are premarital and the other four 
are during and after the marital period. The early childhood, adolescent, 
and youth periods are preparatory stages during which dating, courting, 
and engagement occur. This is followed by the early years of married 
life, the stages when the family expands to include children and after the 
children have left the home, and, finally, the period of widowhood. The 
family cycle ends with the death of the surviving spouse. In the final 
chapter the author attempts to point out the importance of adjustment 
(integration) of family and society. 

The material is organized chiefly around three basic concepts: “chang- 
ing concepts and values in the realms of heterosexual adjustment, love, 
sex, marriage, parenthood, divorce, and old age; roles and their coordina- 
tion from the dating teen-age partners to the grandparents; and the 
satisfaction of personal needs, ranging from sex to psychological identifi- 
cation, in the family.” On the whole, the author sticks to the central 
frame of reference. Few textbooks are as well integrated as this one. 
One may wonder why so little attention is given to the background of 
the present-day American family and to such crucial problems as family 
disorganization. The author feels that the two social situations which 
have persistently and severely affected the family are economic change 
and war, and, consequently, he devotes considerable attention to the 
impact of these situational changes on the family. M.H.N. 
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LIVING DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK. By Peter Manniche. Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gad, 1952, pp. 240, 2 maps and 132 photographs. 


In this revision of arf earlier work the author has introduced a great 
deal of new material. The major fields covered are: farmers’ cooperation, 
folk high schools, cooperation in the towns, social and cultural activities 
of a Danish village, and social legislation. 

It is pointed out that of 205,000 farmers in Denmark, 190,000, or 92 
per cent, are members of one or more cooperative associations. The folk 
high schools tend to awaken in young people “‘a sense of what the indi- 
vidual owes to the community, a feeling of confidence in others, and a 
willingness to make sacrifices for the common good.” The primary aim 
of the workers’ folk high school is “to train for Life, not for gaining a 
living.” 

In speaking of the International People’s College (which Dr. Man- 
niche founded in 1921) the author says that its aim is to help “create 
an international fellowship and educate for international democracy.” 
Several techniques are used in the College to achieve its aim, namely, 
song and music, manual work, language study, lectures and study circles, 
personal contacts between teacher and pupils. 

The book reflects great credit on the folk schools and the cooperatives 
as means of developing national self-sufficiency and a real democratic 


way of life. Dr. Manniche’s own democratic and sacrificial spirit is 
reflected throughout this treatise on democracy in Denmark. 
E.S.B. 


FRONTIERS FOR FREEDOM. Edited by R. Gordon Hoxie. Denver: The 
University of Denver Press, 1952, pp. xiii+-327. 


In this well-edited symposium of papers presented on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver, Ben M. Cherrington, who has: been the director 
of the Foundation throughout its first quarter of century, summarizes 
the Foundation’s work on his retirement. This symposium of about fifty 
signed papers scrutinizes with penetrating insight the frontiers for free- 
dom as found in the work of the United Nations. It deals with the 
frontier of underdeveloped areas, the frontier of democratic alliances, the 
frontier of freedom at home, and the frontier of human rights. The con- 
tributors include Ben M. Cherrington, Francis B. Sayre, Robert Red- 
field, Anthony Eden, Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph J. Bunche, Charles 
Malik, and Charles S. Johnson. This partial list indicates the high 
caliber ot the papers. 
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YOUR MARRIAGE AND THE LAW. By Harriet F. Pilpel and Theodora 
Zavin. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952, pp. xv+358. 


This book gives a comprehensive analysis of Amost all of the complex 
legal problems associated with every important phase of marriage and 
divorce. It begins with the laws that concern engagements and concludes 
with the legal situation in regard to divorce. In the intervening chapters 
the legal requirements for marriage, the property and personal rights of 
the partners, their relationship to their children, the problems associated 
with illegitimacy, artificial insemination, adoption, wills and estates, 
birth control, abortion, sterilization, sex, separations, and annulments 
are ably described. 

Not only is this book adequate in terms of the scope of its topics but 
it relates its material to trends in legal interpretation and to divergencies 
between various states. That it is far more than a simple analysis of laws 
is indicated acutely by the titles of two chapters dealing with divorce, 
“Divorce: The Law on the Books” and “Divorce: The Law in Fact.” 
Because of its critical approach the book may be a valuable stimulus to 
needed changes in marriage and divorce laws where “cultural lag’’ has 
been clearly demonstrated. The writing itself is clear, humorous, ard 
forceful. This book will be a valuable reference volume for ministers, 
lawyers, psychologists, marriage teachers, and counselors as well as for 


the layman who wishes to be well informed about the legal aspects of 
everyday family problems. JAMES A. PETERSON 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1952. Official Proceedings, 79th Annual 
Meeting, National Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. xi+-305. 


This volume indicates that the National Conference of Social Work 
paid tribute to the work of Paul U. Kellogg, for forty years editor of 
the Survey periodical, recently suspended, but apparently no action was 
taken to restore the Survey to life. The president, Lester Granger of the 
National Urban League, spoke on “Our Response to Democracy’s Chal- 
lenge.” Governor Adlai E. Stevenson addressed the Conference on 
“Social Welfare in a Changing World.” The subject of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller’s paper was “Building the Economic Base for Better Living 
Throughout the World,” while Isador Lubin’s theme was “The Revo- 
lution in Human Affairs.”” Other papers dealt with welfare services to 
individuals, families, agencies, and communities. The volume constitutes 
a report of importance concerning the current status of the thinking of 
social workers. 
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OUT OF STEP. By Joseph Trenaman. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952, pp. xxii+-223. 


This is a report of “a study of young delinquent soldiers in wartime; 
their offenses, their background and their treatment under an Army 
experiment.” During the early part of World War II England estab- 
lished Special Training Units to give a chance to many difficult young 
men who could not easily be cared for in the regular Army units. The 
author reports the behavior, background, and treatment of 200 delin- 
quent soldiers, comparing them with a control group. Of the 200 cases, 
24 were excluded from the sample because there were gaps in the evi- 
dence. The results for the 176 cases that were carefully analyzed indi- 
cated 24 causal factors and 25 background conditions. The major causal 
and contributory factors pertained chiefly to personality factors, home 
conditions, and certain community conditions. 

Since the author lived with these 200 persistent Army offenders (many 
of whom were also civilian criminals) and used a variety of methods in 
obtaining information about them, he was able not only to secure the 
records of their crimes but to study their habits and attitudes and to 
explore their background in their homes, at school, and in civilian em- 
ployment. In this way it was possible to trace connections between un- 
satisfactory homes, truancy and backwardness at school, job changing, 
and crime. Much of the material in the book is reproduced in the men’s 
own words. 

The methods of training by which some remarkable successes were 
achieved are described in detail. The general methods of training, sup- 
plemented by appropriate individual approaches where the problems 
presented special difficulties, achieved success in at least 75 per cent of 
the cases. M.H.N. 


LIVING IN THE LATER YEARS. By T. Lynn Smith, Editor. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1952, pp. x-+-176. 


The editor has done a commendable piece of work in presenting this 
report of the Second Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology, held 
at the University of Florida. The four major problems facing people “in 
the later years” are (1) maintaining health, (2) being satisfactorily 
housed and having a home life, (3) having adequate finances, and (4) 
maintaining appropriate activities. The addresses and discussions pre- 
sented in this attractively printed book make contributions of note to each 
of the four fields of need of older people. 
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A PROSPECT OF CITIES. By Cecil Stewart. London: Longmans, Green 
and Company, Ltd., 1952, pp. xv+191. 


In the words of the author, the book “. . .is simply a collection of 
essays, loosely linked together. . .” considering in a chronological order 
the development of cities from the city states of Plato’s time to the early 
twentieth century. The author traces their development from ancient 
Greece to present-day England and points out how they were planned 
and built out of the needs of the people or the dreams of men. In doing 
this he very uniquely gives the reader interesting points of history that 
usually pass by the written page. 

Looking at the history of Europe from the standpoint of city planning 
gives one a different vantage point from which to view its people, par- 
ticularly the people of France and England. It would be an interesting 
study to compare the history of city planning and development in other 
areas of the world with the area used by the author in this book. 

RICHARD H. SPEARS 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN SPORTS: FROM COLONIAL 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By John Durant and Otto Bettman. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1952, pp. v-+-280. 


This unique volume depicts the history of American sports from the 


moment in 1621 when Governor William Bradford of the Plymouth 
Colony spoke out vehemently against sports to the 1952 Olympic Games 
at Helsinki. The pictures and descriptions range from one of an Ameri- 
can Indian with a stick and a ball, depicting the original and 
most universal game of our early inhabitants, which the French 
explorers called lacrosse, to the picture of a modern athlete, Bob Mathias, 
the Olympic decathlon champion, who shattered the world record in the 
1952 Olympics by rolling up 7,887 points in his specialty. Some of the 
rare photographs and prints have never before been published in book 
form. 

In spite of the detestation of idleness by the early American Puritans, 
numerous sports were indulged in by the colonial and frontier people. 
The “gaslit era’ of the latter part of the nineteenth century paved the 
way for their rapid rise during the present century, and now we have 
sports for everybody. During recent decades the tempo of sports has been 
speeded up, and more people are actually participating than during any 
previous era of our history. While the major portion of the book is 
devoted to the most popular sports and stars (the champions in the big 
events), the text and illustrations are so integrated that they form a 
continuous story of the growth of sports in American life. M.H.N. 
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CONFERENCE ON DIVORCE. By Committee on Divorce Conference. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Law School, Conference Series No. 9, 
1952, pp. 91. 


The conference was devoted chiefly to divorce law and practice today, 
including proposals for divorce-law revision, with a final section on 
family conflicts—some social and legal aspects. The papers on the 
therapeutic approach included such noted authorities on the family as 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, Emily H. Mudd, and Judge Paul W. Alexander. 

M.H.N. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Solomon E. Asch. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952, pp. xvi-+-646. 


Psychologist Asch avers that were it not contrary to usage, he might 
have entitled this book “Chapters in Social Psychology.” Furthermore, 
he states that his aim “has been to bring some problems into sharper view, 
to seek theoretical and empirical clarification at some points, and where 
possible, to sweep aside misconceptions.’ His point of view is that of 
“gestalt theory,” and his discussion concentrates on “those aspects of 
behaviorism and psychoanalysis that have had a direct impact upon social 
psychology.” 

The principal chapters are devoted to an examination of the social 
nature of man. One of his preface statements indicates that he is con- 
cerned with social facts, and he declares that “the psychological study of 
social facts is the study of individuals in society.” Does this make an 
individual a social fact? A sociologist might have pointed out the neces- 
sity of phrasing the statement as “individuals in interaction in society.” 
Asch does recognize the importance of interaction, since he devotes 
several incisively written chapters to the processes that occur between 
“person and person” and takes issue with the Allport point of view on 
individuals and groups. There is considerable discussion directed to group 
theory in which two extreme doctrines are subjected to sharp analysis, 
namely, the individualistic thesis and the group mind thesis. He con- 
cludes that a way must be found to describe group action so that the 
“individual is not reduced to a mere target of group forces of mystical 
origin,” and that the organized character of group forces must not be 
“obliterated in the welter of individual activities.” 
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There are several good critical chapters, namely, those titled “Culture 
and Relativism,” “Opinion and Attitude: Their Sociological Shape,” 
and “Some Remarks on Propaganda.” Some of his general criticisms 
are thoroughly warrantable and should have some salutary effects upon 
future research. Interesting to note is the revival of a discussion on the 
doctrine of the imitation-suggestion phenomena, a doctrine omitted from 
many recent texts. Suggestion is defined as “simply an external impres- 
sion that exerts an automatic effect on the basis of previous experience.” 
As such, the author notes that suggestion touches upon many problems 
of deep importance, often referring to “situations in which individuals 
are barred from relating themselves independently to data and are mis- 
and “much that is distorted in 


’ 


led by the reliance they place in others,’ 


social life is due to it.” This is a book for the instructor and advanced 
graduate student, since its many challenges stimulate deep reflection, 
causing rather slow reading. Nonetheless, it is an exceedingly worth- 
while organization of problems which confront the modern social 


psychologist. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL POLICIES IN THE MAKING. A Dynamic View of Social Prob- 
lems. By Paul H. Landis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952, pp. 
xxvi+617. 


This revision of the earlier (1947) edition brings certain data and 
research findings up to date, especially data pertaining to population 
changes, cultural modifications, the matters of world affairs, but the 
basic theory of the book has been changed little and the objectives are 
the same. In discussing cultural change the author points out that we 
have changed from folkways to technicways, from mores to social policy. 
The dynamic processes in American society are analyzed. Attention is 
given to the social forces that have caused the symptoms of maladjust- 
ment and the ways in which these forces may be employed to bring about 
adjustments. 

The material is divided into dynamic processes (cultural change, 
urbanization, mobility, transition from primary to secondary groups, and 
secularization); the problems of personal adjustment to a complex 
society (including personality problems, delinquency and crime, and 
ethnic problems); the family-social system of our transitional society ; 
problems of the politico-economic system; and social policies in the 
making (including the conservation of natural resources, control of 
population growth, population quality and progress in extending life, and 
the improvement of education as a means of adjustment). As in the case 
of the earlier edition, the book is well documented and contains many 
illustrations and numerous tables and figures. M.H.N. 
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CURRENT TRENDS—PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WORLD EMERGENCY. 
A Symposium. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952, pp. 198. 


In this symposium are included eight lectures which were given under 
the auspices of the Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh. 
They were given by psychologists and research directors, chiefly from the 
U.S. Army, Naval, and Air Forces. The lectures include topics such as 
research in military leadership, psychological warfare, matching per- 
sonnel, and jobs in the army. In the opening lecture Professor J. C. 
Flanagan of the University of Pittsburgh indicates that possibly the 
psychological field with the greatest usefulness will be the research 
studies in social psychology. Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford emphasizes the 
importance of studying leadership. One reason mentioned is that “leader- 
ship and authority is a cardinal factor in determining the form and flavor 
of the social institutions” evolved to serve people. No reference is made 
to important aspects of democratic leadership, such as nondirective 
leadership. As a whole, the symposium indicates the strides that psychol- 
ogy is making through research in the field of warfare. 


GRAPHIC REGIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Carle C. Zimmerman and 
Richard E. DuWors. Cambridge: The Phillips Book Store, 1952. 


Subtitled 4 Study in American Social Organization, this monograph 
analyzes regionalism in the United States in terms of “seven geosocial 
entities, each with its own peculiar social system, and each struggling for 
the maximation of its economic rewards within the same general system 
of values.” These seven regions are the South, the Appalachian-Ozark, 
the Northeastern Urban Industrial, the Cornbelt, the Wheatbelt, the 
Arid West, and the Pacific. These regions are treated as “real’’ entities, 
rather than as “ecological incidents,” and the authors aim to substitute a 
Durkheimian causal analysis for the usual mechanistic approach to prob- 
lems of regionalism. The work is thus, in a true sense, a pioneer one, 
advancing farther along the trails blazed by the senior author’s lectures 
and previous publications in this area. Its importance transcends that of 
regional study alone, for hypotheses regarding American social structure 
and America’s “unique creativity” are proposed. With due regard for 
other variables, it is submitted that ‘“‘analysis shows that regional organi- 
zation in the U.S. is a sufficient and adequate explanation of much of 
American creativity.” One may wonder about some of the terminology 
employed. For example, some may question the hyphenated term “‘Pacific- 
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Mediterranean” which sometimes replaces the less arguable “Pacific.” 

Here is a text that is grounded in a sound theoretical approach and 
presents at the same time a rich supply of interesting and relevant empiri- 
cal data. A final chapter by Albert Pierce, “The Scientific Adequacy of 
the Regional Approach,” is a gem of brevity and cogency. In it the 
principal doubts and criticisms regarding the regional approach are out- 
lined with complete fairness, yet shown conclusively to be “‘rooted either 
in misunderstanding of the approach itself and its objectives, or in 
methodological confusion, or both.” JOSEPH B. FORD 

Los Angeles State College 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By James M. Reinhardt, 
Paul Meadows, and John M. Gillette. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1952, pp. 590. 


This book appears to be a substantial rewriting of Social Problems in 
a Changing Social Order. It is the contention of the authors that social 
problems are deeply rooted in institutional behavior. Hence it is not 
surprising to observe that most of the social problems are examined in 
their historical perspective. This approach gives the student some under- 
standing of the evolutionary aspects of social problems. Principal social 
problems analyzed in the text are democratic state, utilization of re- 


sources, technology, economic insecurity, rural and urban problems, 
population changes, migration, family adjustment, youth, education, 
racial minorities, crime, health, defective classes, eugenics, alcoholism, 
public opinion, and national policy. This is one of the few texts on social 
problems that has an adequate discussion of the problems resulting from 
modern war. World conflict is rapidly becoming the greatest obstacle to 
the solution of specific social problems. E.C.M. 


THE NATURE OF GAMBLING. By David D. Allen. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1952, pp. vi+249. 


After examining selected data the author concludes that gambling is 
“a fundamental human activity,” that it is harmful, and that it is sus- 
ceptible to social control. He refers to games of skill as products of the 
scientific mind and reduces “the effectiveness of chance by developing 
applying knowledge and experience,”’ and to games of chance as “prod- 
ucts of the animistic state of mind,” supplicating Fate and using for- 
mulas of “mumbo jumbo.” The author distinguishes between creative 
speculation for production’s sake, price speculation for the sake of un- 
earned profit, and gambling based on sheer chance and performing “no 


vital economic function at all.” In this threefold series there is a rise in 
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the operation of sheer chance. Gambling as a form of dependence on 
sheer chance is ‘‘a tremendously disruptive force,” taking attention away 
from constructive activities. Its social cost is exorbitant as seen in some 
of its results, such as graft, theft, and even murder. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL WORK. By Herbert Bisno. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952, pp. x+-141. 


The author is assistant professor of sociology and social work at the 
University of Oregon. Edward C. Lindeman has written an Introduc- 
tion, in which he comments that this book presents ‘‘an interpretation of 
one variety of philosophy operating in one sector of social work. If a 
label is needed in order to differentiate this philosophy, it should prob- 
ably be called scientific humanism.” The author states his primary pur- 
pose as “the formulation and interpretation of those basic concepts, 
attitudes, and values which underlie the present theory and practice of 
social work in the United States. A second objective is the analysis and 
evaluation of the proposition “that social work has failed to secure sub- 
stantial agreement on many of its concepts of social welfare from in- 
fluential segments of the population because of a genuine conflict between 
the philosophy of social work and certain crucial philosophical tenets of 
the American culture.” 

There are six chapters which, as their titles indicate, swing from social 
work to sociology: “The Present State of Social Work Philosophy,” 
“The Nature of the Individual,’ “The Relations between Groups, 
Groups and Individuals and between Individuals,” “Function and 
Methods of Social Work,” “Social Maladjustment and Social Change,” 
and “A Program of Action for Social Workers.” 

The method of presentation is different from the usual expository style 
in that after Chapter I, Dr. Bisno states a premise and then proceeds to 
challenge it, utilizing many references which are listed at the close of 
each chapter. The author’s definition of social work is not the usual one. 
He says: “Social work is the provision of services designed to aid indi- 
viduals, singly or in groups, in coping with present or future social and 
psychological obstacles that prevent or are likely to prevent, full and 
effective participation in society.” The author points out that there is 
some basic agreement as to attitudes and values within the profession but 
that the “‘assumptions of Catholic social work deviate in a number of 
significant respects from the philosophy of social work which is formu- 
lated in this paper.” 
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The last chapter is specific in the program suggested: (1) an in- 
creasingly intensive and extensive program of social-political action; (2) 
organization of social workers to achieve such a program (The author’s 
comment indicates his own point of view when he says: “It is perfectly 
clear that participants in an active action-educational campaign which 
runs counter, at many points, to the values of the dominant economic 
groups in the community can achieve personal security only through 
collective strength and organization.’’) ; (3) redesigned training of the 
social worker in graduate schools of social work to “understand and 
cope with the culture within which he practices his profession.”” Definite 
phases of the program include “the defense and extension of all social 
security type programs and principles, the defense of civil liberties, and 
the defense of the integrity of education and the social sciences particular- 
ly.” 

The book is an interesting attempt to review both major American 
cultural values and the somewhat confused concepts and somewhat un- 
certain philosophy as to the function and practice of social work, and to 
present a program of action based upon the “liberal” ideas both of the 
author and of various professional social workers. At times, the effort 
to present a constructive philosophy seems somewhat confused, but that 
result may be due to the many different points of view cited and the very 
fact of continuing social change within the total culture pattern. 

B.A.MCC. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS IN TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: A CASEBOOK. 
Edited by Edward H. Spicer. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952, 
pp. 301. 


The major purpose of this book is to illustrate and analyze the condi- 
tion under which technological and social innovations will be accepted or 
rejected by a given social group or society. Under the editorial guidance 
of E. H. Spicer, a number of anthropologists have analyzed fifteen con- 
crete situations drawn from the experience of the Papago, Creek, and 
Navaho Indians, of the Japanese-Americans in Relocation Centers, of 
farmers in Peru, India, and New Mexico, of the Palau natives, and of 
the Yir Yoront of Australia. The situations vary all the way from the 
introduction of the wheel among Papagos to the development of demo- 
cratic leadership among the Palau islanders. For the purpose of stimu- 
lating discussion, the cases are all organized in the following way: (1) 
statement of the problem, (2) the course of events, (3) relevant factors 
in the situation, (4) the outcome, (5) analysis of the whole case. The 
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editor provided a short introduction as well as a short final chapter on 
“Conceptual Tools for Solving Human Problems.” 

Sociologists will find in this book some striking illustrations of the 
fact that social change is seldom inevitable and that “obviously’”’ beneficial 
technical or social innovations may easily be rejected by a society or a 
social group. Unfortunately, the problems are not always clearly stated, 
and the analysis of the situations involves too often the use of ex post 
facto explanations. The frame of reference of the editor is somewhat 
sketchy but will presumably be further elaborated in a subsequent 
volume. On the whole, this book represents an important contribution to 
the study of social change and should be made required reading for all 
Point IV technicians. G. SABAGH 


CROWD CULTURE. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Chicago: Harper & Brothers, 
1952, pp. 159. 


This book is composed of four lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan 
University in April 1952 and deals with the general relationship of reli- 
gion to culture; the author, Dr. Bell, an Episcopal churchman, presents 
a well-integrated thesis. His title Crowd Culture refers to the culture 
patterns of the poorly educated masses whom he considers lamentably 
lacking in spiritual qualities. 

After examining the values of the American culture he pronounces 
that they are materialistic, hypersexed, comfort dominated, and conform- 
ist. At best these values are trivial, at worst decadent. Such a culture 
cannot survive nor its people find happiness. Our public education has 
become the servant of our defective culture. Survival is possible only in 
so far as our educational system nourishes well-mannered and disciplined 
individuality and becomes organically fused with a rejuvenated religion 
self-conscious of its historic function and stressing the majesty of God 
and eternal truths. Such a state of affairs can come about only through 
the will of nonconformist “rebels” who will become an “intellectual 
elite” to lead the Common Man out of his ignorance. 

One can accept Dr. Bell’s provocative critique of many American 
values without sharing his theological assumptions or necessarily sub- 
scribing to his solutions. Some sociologists who feel that religion, cultural 
values, and ideologies are derivatives of fundamental social forces are 
skeptical of attempts to substitute new values for old (or old for new as 
in this case) without an analysis of the basic socizl forces and a subse- 
quent evaluation of the possibility of the projected changes. 

JEROME GREEN 
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SOZIOLOGIE. Geschichte ihrer Probleme. By Helmut Schoeck. Freiburg- 
Miinchen: Verlag Karl Alber, 1952, pp. x-+431. 


Schoeck presents selected excerpts from writers of the Antique, the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the nineteenth century and closes 
with a discussion of universal and specific aspects of sociology. He intro- 
duces a number of German writers, and others, who are seldom men- 
tioned in traditional texts of sociology. The American representatives 
appear more European than American in the light of their specific con- 
tribution to sociological thought. The author is well aware of the great 
responsibility in selecting representative data from historical and con- 
temporary sources. He used his Fingerspitzengefiihl to pick the right 
ones and thus implies that he had no implicit methodology. 

Schoeck realized that, in contrast with the physical sciences, we cannot 
speak of a scientific continuity in sociology. He leaves the impression, 
however, that he hoped to bring together those social facts that seem to 
be most relevantly a part of a sociological continuum. He is sympathetic 
with the view of Becker and Parsons that little content has been added 
to sociological theory since the thirties. The volume is rich in primary 
and secondary sources and includes a biographical index. Schoeck pressed 
into these pages a wealth of informative and challenging data which 
should be of help to the student, but which will again arouse the scorn of 
those who will resent their historical dependency. To their partial satis- 
faction it can be said that, regardless of whether one uses the generic or 
ideal-typical approach of analysis, the scholarly work presents only frag- 
ments of the problems of sociological theory. 

RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 
Los Angeles State College 


FACTOR ANALYSIS. An Introduction and Manual for the Psychologist and 
Social Scientist. By Raymond B. Cattell. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952, pp. xiii-+-462. 


This book represents an important contribution to the field of statisti- 
cal methods. It is designed as both a textbook for a basic course in factor 
analysis and a manual for laboratory work. The level of presentation is 
directed toward the beginning undergraduate and graduate student 
equipped with only a knowledge of basic statistical techniques. The 
approach also is extremely practical. 

The book consists of three main parts, which attempt to follow a 
logically graded sequence from a more general and elementary approach 
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to some of the more advanced and complex problems and techniques of 
factor analysis. Part 1, Basic Concepts in Factor Analysis, describes the 
fundamental implications of factor analysis and its relationship to the 
scientific method. Part II, Specific Aims and Working Methods, covers 
in detail some of the actual processes and techniques used in factor analy- 
sis. Part I1I1, General Principles and Problems, is concerned with more 
special and complex problems of factor analysis. 

Cattell discusses the chief alternate designs in factorizing correlation 
matrices. He prefers Thurstone’s centroid method and rotation for simple 
structure. In addition, the contributions of Spearman, Burt, Holzinger 
and Harman, and others are pointed out. Cattell’s treatment of the sub- 
ject of factor analysis is clear, concise, practical, and comprehensive. 
Special concepts, problems, and techniques such as vectors, oblique 
factors, rotation, effect of errors, structuring variables, and computing 
procedures also are well covered. At the end of each of the twenty-one 
chapters is a list of carefully prepared questions. A four-page Glossary is 
another valuable feature. 

Although factor analysis has had its development as well as its greatest 
use in psychology, it has application in neighboring social and biological 
sciences. In the past, factor analysis has been looked upon as an append- 
age of psychology rather than a broadly applicable scientific instrument. 
Potentially, however, factor analysis as a body of statistical theory and 
technique concerned with multivariate analysis may be a valuable tool in 
many scientific disciplines. Up to the present, sociologists have made only 
limited use of factor analysis. No doubt with a better understanding of 
this method sociologists in the future will use it more extensively. 

CALVIN F. SCHMID 
University of Washington 
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YOU, THE JURY. A Novel by Mary Borden. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1952, pp. 346. 


Novelist Mary Borden takes an old theme for this new work of hers 
and plays upon it with such literary skill that it emerges with marks of 
distinction. What happens in the modern social world to a person who 
becomes imbued with the spirit and the way of the Christ? The French 
have an idiomatic expression as an answer: plus ¢a change. 

Beginning the story, Miss Borden transports the reader back to a 
small English village in which is located Crabbe Minster, one of the 
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most beautiful old country houses in England. Here dwell the Patche 
family: the father, the seventh Earl of the family line; the mother, a 
gay worldling; Barbara, the daughter and narrator of the tale; and 
Francis, her brother, a red-headed, fragile wisp of a child. The doctor 
of the village, Jasper Merriedew, had made it possible for Francis to 
walk after all the Harley Street doctors had failed. For this the Patches 
were very grateful, and none more so than Francis. Martin Merriedew, 
the eldest son of the doctor, about whom the story revolves, was a boy 
of seven when the Crabbe children first met him. Barbara, seeing him 
for the first time, thought not only that he was the most beautiful human 
being she had ever seen but, as she remarked, that he possessed a radiance 
which made one laugh with delight. Yet she could never really under- 
stand him at that time nor even thirty-six years later when, having been 
accused of treason, he was on trial for his life in an English court. 

Martin and Francis grew up together, drawn to each other as if by 
some magic thread. Martin in time succeeded his father as doctor to the 
villagers, effecting many remarkable cures, some by what might be called 
miracles of faith. These cures made him suspect of indulging in hypnosis 
or other unorthodox methods and practices. After trying unsuccessfully 
to persuade Francis to join him in a life of poverty and good deeds, he 
suddenly disappeared. When heard from next, he had become a Red 
Cross orderly with a hospital unit in Africa and, later, in Italy. During 
his war service he was accused of giving undue comfort to a group of 
wounded Germans in his care and aiding in their escape back to the 
German lines. And then on Christmas Eve in 1944, at a canteen party, 
he was charged with attempting to get the British soldiers to lay down 
their arms and walk over to the German lines, offering pacts of friend- 
ship. 

At his trial the Judge, now the husband of Barbara, asks Martin if 
he did not realize that his action was one of treason. His reply: “No, I 
believe that I was commanded to do it by the Spirit of God.” “Ah, then 
God has been made responsible for the treachery!’’ Martin declares: “I 
am not guilty of treachery. I am who I am.” “Well, who are you?” To 
which Martin answers, “If I told you, you would not believe me.” The 
Judge cannot help stating that Martin must believe himself to be Christ. 
“And if I were, wouldn’t you crucify me?” The story, powerfully 
narrated, carries one back to the scene of Christ before Pilate and the 
Pharisees. Guilty! Thus, Miss Borden implies that the modern Christ 
would still face the same hostile, misunderstanding world ; Christianity 
guilty of being unable to comprehend its own Master! M.J.V. 
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THE WAYWARD ONES. A Novel by Sara Harris. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1952, pp. xxv-+220. 

This story was written by a young novelist who has had considerable 
professional social work experience. The aim is to depict what may 
happen to a girl who is sent to a correctional school by a juvenile court. 
The novel begins with a lurid story of family problems, youthful delin- 
quency and indiscretion, and the sentence of a young girl, named Bessie, 
to a training school for delinquent girls. The main part of the story deals 
with her experience in this institution. Here the new companions in- 
cluded a group of unwed mothers-to-be, tough girls who wore their hair 
like boys and went around with their ‘‘Moms,” and one highly sophisti- 
cated girl. These girls finally broke down Bessie’s resistance to the 
“racket” and made her a part of the gang. The supervisors are depicted 
as incompetent persons, and some of them as depraved individuals who 
had little understanding of what went on in the institution and did 
little to help the girls to improve themselves. Whatever constructive 
influence existed was overshadowed by the undercurrents of destructive 
pressures that operated within the group. The story ends with little hope 
of adjustment to normal living, especially after Bessie had lived too 
long with a group of tough girls in institutional confinement. 

M.H.N. 
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The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Despite its numerous shortcomings this film serves to revive an interest 
in one of the world’s outstanding bandmasters and composers of marches. 
Although Clifton Webb seems a little too stiff in his impersonation of 
John Philip Sousa in leading his band, as the present reviewer recalls, 
yet he does a creditable piece of acting. Although the diversions in the 
way of dance numbers and romantic scenes are emphasized at the ex- 
pense of interesting biographical incidents and anecdotes, yet enough of 
the real Sousa is given to deserve favorable comment. The playing of 
several of Sousa’s marches is well done, especially in the last scene where 
the spirit of Sousa in outline is seen marching at the head of and leading 
a band playing “The Stars and Stripes Forever.”” The role of marches 
in arousing the feelings, emotions, and sentiments of loyalty and in 
creating patriotic enthusiasm is well demonstrated. E.S.B. 
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